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UJ^CLE AEMSTEONG. 



CHAPTER I. 



[We here insert a chapter which is not in Mr. 

Vernon's handwriting.] 
When Mr. Marston returned to the Manor House, 
after his last violent scene with Mrs. Wallace, he 
was greatly disappointed to find that his son was 
absent from home, having gone to a distant part 
of the county, where he was likely to remain for 
several days. But Sir John and Lady Blunt 
were there, and a dinner party expected, so that 
the old man was compelled to exert all hir 
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powers of dissimulation, to conceal the anxiety 
which was gnawing at his heart. Bat, master as 
he was in the art, he could not prevent his pallid 
cheek and restless eye attracting the observation 
of his daughter ; and though, in answer to her 
enquiries, he admitted that he had a severe head- 
ache, she knew him well enough to suspect that 
there was some other more serious cause for his 
unusual agitation. But he was not a man to 
trust women with his affairs, or to seek comfort 
in trouble, even from his wife, and, till his son's 
return, he persevered in silence and secresy. His 
wife and daughter were already too much accus- 
tomed to the changes of humour conmion to men 
engaged in vast and dangerous speculations, to 
attach any particular importance to his gloomy 
reserve during the following days, when the pre- 
sence of strangers no longer compelled him to 
assume the mask of cheerfulness. 

They little suspected how their own fortunes 
might be affected, if the terrors which blanched 
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his dieek shonld prove real^ and unsuspiciotrs of 
the proximity of overwhelming misfortune went 
as nsnal, tormenting themselves in their pros- 
perity with the petty passions and paltry interests 
of vanity and idleness. 

But when Grenville Marston returned, he was 
at once struck by the strange expression of his 
father's countenance ; and no sooner were they 
alone than he hastily demanded if anything 
unpleasant had happened during his absence. 

" Yes," replied his father. *^ The accounts of 
the failure in India are worse and worse. We 
shall probably not get half-a-crown in the pound, 
80 there goes fifty thousand pounds at least, if 
not double that ! It was never my wish to trust 
them to such an amount." 

" Well, sir, it is done, and can't be helped 
now," answered his son. " We must make the 
best of it, and endeavour to compensate for the 
loss by other gains. Courage, sir, courage !" 

" That is fine talking," said the old man ; 

B 2 
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^^ bat such large sams are not easily won, even 
by dishonest means, as you must admit when 
you have read this letter ; its contents are enough 
to make us both tremble/' and as he spoke, he 
put that he had received from his lawyer, in 
London, into his son's hands. 

Grenville Marston read it with an unmoved 
countenance, nor when he had concluded did he 
betray the least anxiety. 

" How did the fellow contrive to get to London 
in secret ?" was all he said, and then he coolly 
folded the epistle, and returned it to his father. 

The old man all the while kept his eyes fixed 
eagerly on his son's face, anxiously watching the 
effect the letter produced on him. But there was 
nothing thus to be discovered. 

" My dear sir," said Grenville, observing his 
agitation, **how can you allow such a trifling 
matter as this to alarm you. The fellow must 
only be better watched for the future, and when 
we have made him send a counter-order, matters 
will go on again as usual." 
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'' That may be, but how the fellow got out of 
the house I cannot discover. Tet, it seems, it is , 
a common occurrence, for Lady Blunt has heard 
from some of her acquaintance that Mr. Arm- 
strong had been met on the high road. Yet he 
denies all knowledge of such proceedings — 1 can- 
not understand it. There is something very sus- 
picious in the whole business. I am afraid that 
some one is playing us false, and if so we may 
be placed in a very embarrassing position." 

. The old gentleman had seated himself, but his 
son stood with his back to the fire and his 
hands in his pockets, with the easy indifference 
of a' man of the world, who was listening to 
some disquisition which did n'ot regard him in 
the least. His influence over his father was 
unbounded, and his tranquillity, whether affected 
or real, in some measure calmed his agitation. 

" My dear sir," he replied, *^ when men enter 
on such projects as we are engaged in, they must 
forget that there is such a thing as fear ! We 
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iBuet be entirely masters of ourselyes, if we 
would govern others. I told you from the be- 
ginning that we should have difficulties to con- 
tend with, which would require the utmost cool- 
ness and decision." 

" I know that!" answered Mr. Marston; "but 
you are young, Grenville, and I am old. I wish 
I had your courage,, but I never had, even in my 
best days, and you know I opposed this scheme 
from the very beginning, for I foresaw all the 
dangers and difficulties attending it^ which you 
were too sanguine to recognise." 

" Nor do 1 recognise them now," said his son, 
coolly. 

" Did you not observe Vernon's name in the 
letter? — there must be some intrigue going on, 
which we don't understand, and Mrs. Wallace's 
obstinate rejection of your hand confirms my 
suspicions." 

" That, I admit, is extraordinary ; and her sud- 
den change of manner towards me I have always 
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attributed to the influence of that hypocrite, 
Vernon, for I have no doubt that he has an eye 
to Mr. Armstrong's inheritance, and intends to 
Marry his pretty cousin himself. But I am not 
to he foiled by such a fellow as that. What can 
he do ? — what can he prove ? K they believe 
Armstrong to be mad, no one has a right to 
meddle in his affairs but Mrs. Wallace, his next 
of kin, and she is now safe in our keeping, and 
shall remain so, in spite of Mr. Vernon and his 
plans for her escape." 

" But if we are betrayed ?" returned the old 
gentleman. "If we are sold ?— remember that 
more than half-a-million is worth the purchasGi 
Even the valet is becoming troublesome. He 
has listened at doors, and opened letters. The 
fellow is not to be relied upon." 

" Nonsense, my dear father. Such a fellow 
as that is always to be silenced by money." 

'' He demanded a hundred pounds the last 
time I was at the Priory. Aye, and with threats 
tea" 
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" And you gave it him ?" 

*^ I promised it, to quiet him ; but I only gave 
him twenty pounds." 

'^ There, begging your pardon, you did wrong. 
That was not like your usual prudence. You 
should either have promised nothing, or given the 
full amount." 

** What pould I do ? I was afraid to refuse the 
fellow ; and a hundred pounds was paying him 
too dear." 

" I would not have given him a farthing !" 
said Grenville, coolly. **The audacious scoun- 
drel. He dared not have threatened u\e, for he 
knows well I have hinj in my power, and if I 
was provoked should give him up to the police, 
and he would be imprisoned at once, as an es- 
caped convict; and, as for the other, he is a poor, 
grumbling, irresolute fellow, who may be terri- 
fied into obedience at any time." 

" But if they have an understanding with Mr. 
Vernon?" persisted Mr. Marston. 

** I cannot believe it," was his son's reply. 
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^' That was a mere threat, and an invention of 
that scoundrel, the valet, who expects in this way 
to get more plunder for himself. But be sure, 
though the fellow talks nonsense, when he is 
excited by drink, he knows perfectly well that 
his true interest is to serve me, and keep 
silence." 

"That may be possible," answered the old 
gentleman. " But it is not comfortable to feel 
oneself in the power of a drunken convict I" 

" Ah ! bah ! power I what can he do — ^what 
does he know I Nothing — absolutely nothing — 
which could compromise us in the least, and I 
flatter myself that, in our position^ the slanders 
of an escaped convict would gain no credit It 
might be different, if we were beggars like him- 
self." 

^' I confess the lawyers letter troubles me 
more," said Mr. Mars ton ; " and ever since I 
read it a supposition — an apprehension — has 
haunted my mind, which makes my blood run 

B 5 
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cold. It is possible — " and the blood forsook his 
trembling lips. 

*^ What is possible, sir ?" demanded his son, 
hastily interrupting him. 

*Mt is possible that the lawyers may have 
positively good grounds for what they say. Theii 
visitor may — " 

^^No, no, sir," replied Grenville, without 
allowing his father to say more. ** How can you 
indulge such fancies? I should just as soon ex- 
pect a gliost to come from ihe next world to 
meddle with our affairs. The only person whom 
I really fear is Mrs. Wallace. She is a woman 
of sense and resolution, though I thought at first 
she was only a simple-hearted flirt; I fear she 
has seen and heard so much at the Priory, and 
was formerly so intimate with her uncle, that if 
we let her out again she may prove dangerous. 
Vernon finds means to send her letters, and if 
piompt measures are not taken she will be car- 
ried off this very night," 
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** She seemed reconciled at one time to remain 
at the Priory, for a week longer, at least," re- 
plied Mr. Marston ; " and I am sorry now, that 
in the first excitement of my alarm, when I had 
iread this letter, I probably provoked her to at- 
tempt an escape by a foolish and useless alterca- 
tion," 

" That matters little," returned his son. " As 
I have luckily discovered, from an intercepted 
letter, what is to 'be done, Mr. Vernon's in- 
trigues are as w orthless as chaff. I will go this 
very night to the Priory, and take her to a place 
of safety. When the world believes she has 
eloped with me, she will be glad enough to heal 
her reputation by a marriage, and then the 
sooner Armstrong dies of an apoplexy, the 
better." 

*^ You are going too far, Grenville," said the 
old man, grasping his son's arm with trembling 
fingers. " Such undertakings are too desperate, 
and, by the love you bear me, I implore you not 
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to add new dangers to those which already sar* 
round us." 

" I cannot perceive that any danger surrounds 
us," answered Grenville, coolly. ^* When I have 
once made Mrs. Wallace my wife, I shall be the 
happiest fellow in the universe. It will then be 
as much her interest as ours to keep silence, and 
I will make her such a devoted husband, that she 
must in tlie end be grateful to me. Women 
readily pardon a little violence in aflfairs of the 
heart, and in the end, she must admire my 
spirit, when contracted with that sneaking Ver- 
non." 

"My dear son, you deceive yourself; that 
woman will never consent to marry you. She 
has already refused you, when you had shown her 
nothing but love and devotion ; and outrage and 
insult will provoke her hatred, but never break 
her haughty spirit." 

" We shall see 1'' answered Grenville, with in- 
finite self-assurance. ^* I never foxmd much diffi- 
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X5ulty yet in overcoming a woman's resolution, 
It is ten o'clock, and I must be at the Priory 
about half-past eleven," he added, looking at his 
watch, and then he rang the bell. ** I shall pro- 
bably not return here to-morrow, but that will 
depend upon circumstances." 

"My son — my son— listen to me for once, and 
do nothing rash. Prudence and patience — " said 
the old man. 

'^ Are here out of place," answered his son ; 
and both were silent as a servant entered the 
room. 

" Let the grey mare be put to my phaeton, as 
quickly as possible," said Grenville. " I shall 
drive myself, and let me know when the carriage 
is at the door." 

" There has been snow falling at times all day, 
and if it freezes to-night after the day's thaw, the 
roads will be impassable," said Mr. Marston, as 
soon as they were again alone. 

" It does not freeze now," was the reply, '* and 
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if we are deterred from action by the fear of every 
possible evil, we should accomplish little in the 
course of life." 

" Then at least, take a groom with you." 

^' My night's work has no need of witnesses. 
Don't tell my mother where I am gone. She had 

best suppose that I am at some dance at X , 

or elsewhere, and conceal your anxiety as well as 
you can. Be assured you shall receive good news 
from me to-morrow." 

So saying, he opened a closet in the bookcase, 
and taking from it a large key, he put it in his 
coat pocket. 

*^ You are right to take the key of the Abbot's 
door," said his father " for if you are really go- 
ing to the Priory at this unseasonable hour, no 
doubt you will find all the servants in bed." 

" That is precisely what I desire," was his 
son's reply, and as the carriage was announced, 
he shook his father by the hand. The old gen- 
tleman then accompanied him into the entrance 
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ball, and saw with satisfaction that he pat on a 
large and heavy cloak, and rolled a thick shawl 
round his throat and the lower part of his face, 
whilst his hat, drawn over his eyes, defended 
them from the catting wind. It woald have been 
utterly impossible for his most intimate friend to 
have recognized him in this disguise. 

" There is no frost yet, sir," he cried, in a 
carele&s tone to his father, as he took his seat in 
a phaeton, which was uncovered, and only aflbrded 
room for two persons. The groom in attendance, 
in obedience to his orders, then placed several 
warm coverings, and a second cloak on the vacant 
place beside him. 

^^ You see, sir, I am prepared for the worst 
weather," he said ; but Mr. Marston only shook 
his head in silence, as without his hat, he stood 
anxiously watching him on the steps of the por- 
tico, scarcely conscious how the cold north wind 
blew amongst the thin grey locks of his uncovered 
head. He forgot everything but the son whom 
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he adored, and the fearfol price they were both 
paying for the possession of riches. 

Grenville Marston had no such bitter reflec- 
tions, and waved his hand gaily, as a token of 
farewell to his father, as he drove off at a rapid 
pace into the cold and foggy night Had he been 
going to a ball, he could not have been more gay 
and unconcerned. 
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CHAPTER II. 



When I returned home, after .making all the 
arrangements necessary for Eleanor's escape, I 
was informed by my old housekeeper, that there 
was a woman in the study waiting to speak to 
me. 

"She looks like a beggar, sir," she said, " and 
I was almost afraid to show her in, sir, — only I 
know you don't like to have anyone sent away, 
however poor they may be. " 

"You did quite right," I replied. ^*Has this 
person been long here ?" 

" A quarter of an hour. I staid with her most 
of the time, as I did not know if I could trust 
her or not'* 
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^^ You do right to be prudent," I replied, and 
then went into the study and shut the door. I 
heard her retreating footsteps along the passage 
before I addressed the woman, who, seated near 
the fire, with her back towards me, arose as I 
approached her. 

I at once recognized old Martha Green, Lady 
Blunt's gate-keeper. She was more decently 
dressed tlian when I saw her at the Lodge, and 
wore the black silk bonnet over a clean white 
cap, and the scarlet cloak, once in general use 
amongst the female peasantry of the north of 
England. Her garments^ though coarse, were 
clean, and there was a quiet self-possession in her 
manner, which is often an attribute of the inde- 
pendent poor. 

" Well, Mrs. Green," I said, as I shook hands 
with her, " what has brought you so far from the 
Lodge this dreary winter's day ?" 

" It is the dreariest place of all, sir,*' she re- 
turned. " I should be glad to get away from it 



altogether, and as I wanted to speak to jaa^ and 
there may be a heavy soow before to«morroir, I 
thought it was best to lose no time.^ 

*' In what way can I help youT' I demanded* 
*' You sorely have no idea of going to law/* 

"No— no, sir. Heave that to my betten^^ 
she returned ; " but as yon spoke so kindly to 
me when you were last np at the park, ana once 
knew my family, I thought I might make free 
to ask yo«u* advice and assistance* It is about 
my son, sir ; I have no other care in this wide 
world/' and she laid her hand on my arm as she 
ceased speaking, and thongh I believed that the 
fellow had deceived me about the key^ and I 
wished to have nothing further to do with him, 
I could not be so cruel as to refuse to listen to 
her. 

" You know, sir, I told you the last time I saw 
jron, that he bad become a rich man, and lived 
like a gentleman. I believed I talked wildly that 
mcming, for my head wanders at times ; bat I 
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was proud of him, poor foolish creature, and I 
did not know so much about it then, as I now 
do," and she wiped the tears from her eyes be- 
fore she proceeded, " There is no love like a 
mother's love I and I could not be easy till I 
found out where he lived." 

" He lives at the Priory," I said quietly. 

"Yes, sir, at the Priory," returned Martha, re- 
garding me with surprise. "And when more 
than a fortnight had passed without his return- 
ing to see me, 1 thought I would go myself to 
seek him, just to remind him that he had a 
mother, who had worked hard in former days 
to put bread into his mouth. Don't you 
think, sir, that the mother who bore him, 
had a right to go into the grandest 
palace in the land to see her own child? 
But no, sir ; the servants were insolent, and 
laughed when I asked for my son, as if they 
thought me crazy, and the dogs barked, and the 
men swore at me till I really was half out of mj 
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wits ; but all that was nothing till Mr. Marston 
came and abused me, and made the servants tarn 
me out by force. I never shall forget his terrible 
look as he laid his hand on my shoulder, and 
threatened to send me to the workhouse if I 
ventured to come there again : his face was as 
white as a corpse, and though he was in a 
furious passion, I thought he was frightened too, 
sir.'* 

" Then you were not allowed to see your son ?'* 
I rejoined. 

: " Not then, sir, but he came to me in the 
night, soon afterwards, yet that gave me little 
comfort, for he told me then that he led the life 
of a galley slave, and that his money only made 
him wretched. He talked a great deal about 
things I could not understand ; but this I know, 
he said he was in fear of his life, and that no 
money should bribe him to support, for another 
year, what he now suffered, and as Mr. Marston 
would not allow him to leave, he was determined 
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to get away withotit his knowledge, and has 
scraped money enough together to keep ns com- 
fortable for the rest of onr days. He is soon to 
get another half-year's wages > and he only waitd 
for that And now I will tell you what has 
brought me here to-day, sir, for I know that you 
are a good gentleman, and will not betray us." 

" Certainly not," I replied, wondering to what 
this long preamble was to lead. 

*^ Well then, sir, as I have told you, my son 
has saved a little money, and as he is afraid it 
might not be safe at the Priory, he brings me 
what he gets from time to time; in fact, sir, 
altogether it makes a good sum, and though I 
hide it away as well as I can, I am getting afraid 
of having so much money in that lonely place. 
My son says nobody will suspect that I have any 
thing worth stealing ; but since he brought me 
another thirty pounds, I cannot rest a moment in 
peace, and I would be very grateful if you would 
take all the money I have and put it somewhere 
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where my son could get it easily, even after we have 
gone from bere — it would be dangerous to carry 
it with us," 

^* You had better have gone to Mr. Andrews, 
the attorney,, about such an affair/' I replied, for 
I had so fully expected to be requested to make a 
loan, that I hardly knew how to reply. 

**We don't know him, sir," answered old 
Maltha, ^* and my son says he wants nothing to 
do with attorneys ; but I know you to be a good 
gentleman, sir, and thought you would, perhaps^ 
help us, just out of kindness." 

" I have already seen your son," I replied, 
** and he told me nothing of this. As you say 
that he intends to leave the Priory without his 
master's knowledge, it appears to me there ig 
something in this affair which requires further 
investigation. I must be certain that he has be- 
come possessed of this money honestly, before I 
can undertake to have anything to do with it" 

"You are cautious, sir," said Martha. 
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^^ And it is every man's duty to be so who does 
not wish to be imposed on/' I returned. ^^ I must 
tell yon plainly, Mrs. Green, there is something 
about your story, and indeed, about your son him- 
self, which Idon'tquite understand. If he intends 
to deceive Mr. Marston in one way, he may have 
done so in others. I don't choose to compromise 
myself by assisting an undutiful servant : I can- 
not receive his money ; but if he is honest, let 
him come to me himself, and I will advise him 
where to place it." 

" Aye, truly, sir, he is honest, or Mr. Arm- 
strong would not have brought him back with 
him from India." 

" Is it possible that he has served that gentle- 
man so long ? " I demanded. 

" It is not his master he wishes to leave," re- 
turned the old woman. *' But the Marstons have 
the upper hand in the house, and they don't treat 
him well. I don't understand it all, sir ; and I 
am getting old— I am often deaf, and don't hear 
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above half he says, and then, sir, I forget a great 
deal ; but I often think he has something on his 
mind ; but I see him very seldom, and that only 
by stealth. I wish you could see him, sir, and 
give him a little good advice, for my words go for 
nothing ; perhaps he would unburthen his con- 
science to you, sir, for he is always hinting about 
secrets, and wicked goings on, people would pay 
him much to discover." 

" And who does he think would pay him for 
his secrets? " I demanded. 

" That is more than I know," returned Martha, 
" and I always tell him not to burthen his mind 
with other people*'s sins, but to make a clear con- 
science and speak out if he thinks it right. I 
hate secrets : I never knew them do anybody good, 
for God sees what man conceals ; and though I 
have only been a poor, hard-working woman all 
my days, I never did anything I was ashamed to 
tell, and I brought my son up to feel the same, and 
that is why he cannot bear the goings on at the 
Priory, and why he wants to get away." 

TOL. in, 
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It was impossible to doubt the simple honesty 
of this garruloos old woman, and whatever were 
my saspicions of her son, it was quite plain they 
had never occurred to her mind. I would rather 
have had nothiQg more to do with him, par- 
ticularly if he had deceived me, as Mr. Armstrong 
had asserted, about the key ; but I could not be 
so cruel as to tell poor Martha that I believed her 
son to be a worthless drunkard, and I had not 
yet given up all hope of learning something im- 
portant from him concerning the intrigues of the 
Marstons, so I told his mother that she might 
send him to me. 

" He can only get out at night, sir, and it is 
uncertaiQ when he can do so," she replied. 

*^ Let him come at night then," I said ; " I 
will give orders that he must be admitted at all 
hours, after to-night." 

" And the money, sir,— do pray let me bring 
the money," she rejoined. ^^ I cannot sleep at 
nights as long as I know I have such a sum in 
the lodge, "j 



" I will talk to your son about tiiat/' I re- 
plied. 

" Then I will send him as soon as possible, 
sir," she said, and thanking ihe for my kindness, 
she left me to return to the lodge, through the 
snow which Was now falling fiist. • Yet though 
fop above seventy years of age, a resolute will 
and a mother's Jove gave her strength to struggle 
on successfully through the pitiless storm. Site 
had passed through harder struggles in the course 
of her life. 

It was already dusk when I wad left at liberty 
io reflect, in solitude j on the events of the past 
day, and on that which yet remained to be done 
during the approaching nigbt, before I could 
behold my beloved Eleanor. 

It would be vain to relate all I had suffered 
during her absence. The impatient agony of sus- 
pense is* far more painfnfl tili«n even the certainty 
of heavy nrisfOTtune ; and having received no 
second letter fironi her, the &w detailt I had heard 

o 2 
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from old Oliver and Mary, had rather increased 
than diminished my uneasiness. Bat now I 
ventured once more to hope, and, unable to occupy 
myself, I sat long idle in the twilight of the 
glowing fire, dreaming most pleasant dreams of 
my reunion with the being I loved dearest upon 
earth. I was even foolish enough to think that 
now Marston was decidedly rejected, she might 
one day requite my affection. 

Yet, as the hours advanced, my impatience for 
the arrival of Mr. Afmstrong became almost in- 
supportable. Sometimes doubting his sanity, I 
almost despaired of his keeping his appointment,, 
and as he had taken the key he had shown me 
whilst with me, I feared, should that of the valet 
be a deception, I should be unable, without him, 
to effect Eleanor's liberation. Then again, I 
dreaded lest our letters might not have been de- 
livered to her, and that she might be unprepared 
to receive us ; by an extraordinary chance, it 
never once occurred to my mind that they might 
have been intercepted. 
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But soon after ten o'clock all these apprehen- 
sions were dissipated by the appearance of Mr. 
Armstrong. He was in high spirits, and had not 
the least fear of the failure of our enterprise. I 
confess that when I remembered how invariably he 
refused to receive any visitor at his own house, and 
had not even given his niece a personal welcome 
there, I was astonished at his present conduct, and 
yet more by the open frankness with which he 
expressed his affection for Eleanor. I had resolved 
to acquaint him with old Martha's visit, and to 
put him on his guard against her son ; but the 
carriage arrived before I found an opportunity 
of doing so, and during our drive I was too much 
agitated to remember anything but the object we 
had in view. 

It no loDger snowed, but, as I had apprehended, 

a sharp frost had suddenly set in, and the roads, 

i n half-an-hour, had become one sheet of ice ; 

fortunately our coachman had prepared his horses 

for the change of weather, and though we were 
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compelled to go bo slov^ly and cautiously that 
we could not expect to reach the Prioiy till a 
little after twelve o'clock, we considered the de- 
lay of small importance. 

I shall never forget that drive, — Mr. Armstrong 
spoke little ; his high spirits had forsaken him 
as the moment approached which was to decide 
the success or failure of our undertaking ; and, 
as if unconscious of my presence, he sat lost in 
deep thought, gazing out of the carriage window 
at the moonlit snow, which was spread like a 
vast mantle over the landscape. I shuddered as 
I looked at him, and reflected that I trusted for 
Eleanor's safety to the guidance of a madman. 
Here and there a light still gleamed from some 
cottage window ; but it seemed as if the cold 
had driven every living creature, except ourselves, 
to seek shelter, and on we went, without meeting 
a human being, the steam arising from our horses 
into the cold night air, and the frozen ground 
crackling beneath our wheels, till we arrrived at 
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the great gate of the Priory gronnds. There the 
carriage came to a fiill stop. 

Oliver had promised to leave this open for our 
admission ; bat, to my surprise and disappoint- 
ment, when the coachman descended from his 
seat, and tried to push it back^ he found it locked. 
When he then came to the carriage window, to 
ask which way he was now to take, Mr. Arm- 
strong hastily asked me if I had given the man 
no further directions. 

" I leave that to you, as you know the place 
better than I do," I replied. " I only told him 
I engaged the carriage on secret service ; and, as 
I know him to be an honest fellow, I begged him 
to drive us himself, instead of sending one of his 
men. But Oliver advised me to change our plan, 
so far as to leave the carriage at his cottage, and 
proceed from thence to the Priory on foot" 

^^ We cannot do that," said Artnstrong, in a 
most decided tone. " It would be impossible for 
Mrs. Wallace to return with us to the gardener's 
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on foot, in sach weather; besides, she expects 
the carriage, and I will direct the coachman 
which way to take." 

Then putting his head out of the window, he 
directed the man, with the utmost coolness and 
precision, to drive about a hundred yards further 
on, when he would see a gate, which was always 
open. 

" You must pass this," he added, " and drive 
on till we tell you to stop." 

I knew that this was a back way to the house, 
passing the wing where Eleanor was lodged, and 
so far I was content with his directions; but 
still I could not entirely trust him, and when we 
approached the house I asked him, with uncon- 
trollable anxiety, if he had brought the key. 

" My dear fellow," he replied, " do you think 
I am crazy, that you ask me such a question ? 
What would be the use of our coming here with- 
out it ? You will soon find that yours is a cheat, 
bnt here is mine, all ready," and he held it up 
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against the dim light of the window, to put an 
end to my doubts. "I don't wonder at your 
agitation," he added; "but you are a sensible 
man, Mr. Vernon^ and must kno^ that a moment 
is approaching when, to succeed, it is necessary 
that we should be completely masters of ourselves, 
and able to act with perfect calmness and 
decision." 

" When Eleanor hears the carriage stop be- 
neath her window I expect that she will come 
down at once," I said, " and that it will not be 
necessary for us to do more than to unlock the 
Abbot's door, without entering the house. We 
are now getting very near, and I see a light 
gleaming from her window, so that I hope she is 
quite prepared." 

Yes, there was .a light in her window, 
streaming far out over the snowy ground, and as 
if placed there intentionally, to be a beacon to 
us on our way ; no curtain was drawn across 
it 

5 
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Mr. Armstrong, in a low voice, deaired 
the coa<)hmaQ to draw up under the shadow of 
the chapel, so that, from a distance, the carriage 
might be invisible, and to stop at a place which 
he pointed out to him. He was the first to quit 
the carriage, but I stood beside him when he 
applied his key to the lock of the door ; and, as 
to the last moment I had doubted the result, my 
joy was unbounded when he pushed it open before 
him. All was dark within the passage, and my 
heart beat violently as I awaited Eleanor's ap- 
proach. Neither of us spoke ; but I believe Mr. 
Armstrong's anxiety was as great as my own 
during the pause of profound silence, which con- 
tinued unbroken for several minutes. 

The horses, impatient of the cold, began 
to strike the ground violently with their feet, and 
we could no longer doubt that Eleanor must be 
aware of our presence. But still she came not ; 
and though we advanced into the passage, and 
listened with intense anxiety, we could not hear 
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the slightest soand of moyement in the room 
above. 

" She has probably not received the letters, and 
has gone to rest," I whispered to Mr. Armstrong. 

" She must be aroused, then," he said; " and, 
though delay is dangerous, we must wait till she 
is dressed." 

^* Her chamber-door, Mary told me, is the se- 
cond on the right," I returned. " If one of us 
must go to her, you had better do so." 

*^ You are right. I can easily find my way up 
the stairs in the moonlight," answered Mr. 
Armstrong, and he pressed my hand sm he spoke. 
** Patience, patience I all may yet go well." 

He then quickly entered the house, and in 

another minute his heavy steps were audible, as 

he crossed the floor above my head. He did not 

return so quickly as I expected, and yet the time 

was very brief till he descended the stairs. 

He came alone ; and his slow and heavy foot- 
steps gave me at once a presentiment of evil. 
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" Is she coming ?" I eagerly demanded, as he 
approached me, and grasped my arm in 
silence. 

'^ She is already gone," he murmured ; and his 
agitation was so great that he was scarcely able 
to pronounce the words. 

*^Gone!" I exclaimed. 

" Yes, gone ! her rooms are empty, though a 
candle still burus on her table. Her bed is un- 
disturbed, and a book lying open on the table 
seems to prove that she had left in haste, and 
only a short time before our arrival." 

The paift of disappointment, when expectation 
has becD wrought to such a pitch as mine had 
been that night, surpasses the power of descrip- 
tion. I will not speak of our feelings when we 
left the house, and the coachman pointed out to 
us the marks of carriage wheels which were not 
ours, and both male and female footsteps on the 
snow. All were evidently recent, and it was im- 
possible loDger to doubt that Eleanor had quitted 
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the Priory previous to our arrival ; but whether 
with friend or foe we could not divine. 
' I then first remembered that though old 
Oliver had promised to leave the entrance gates 
open for us, we had found them locked^ nor had 
he been waiting for us under the great oak, as he 
had engaged to do. ' Yet I still hoped that the 
gardener might be able to give us some tidings 
of Eleanor, and proposed that we should, without 
further delay, proceed to his cottage. 

But this proposition at once aroused all Mr. 
Armstrong's symptoms of insanity, and he re- 
plied, with a grave and sorrowful expression, 
that, in the present state of his affairs, it would 
not be prudent for him to show himself there. 

I might go and make my enquiries alone, he 
said; and, in the mean time, he would follow 
the traces of the wheels of the carriage in which 
Eleanor had probably departed, and would after- 
wards either join me on the high road, as I re- 
turned to X , or follow me to my own house. 
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Struck bj the reasonableness of this proposition, 
I at once insisted on accompanying him, and 
ordered the coachman to drive round by a oack« 
way to the gardener's cottage, there to await my 
return. 

We then followed the marks of wheels on the 
snow, along an unfrequented road, leading from 
the Priory, along the borders of the lake, to the 
extensive plantations beyond, and ending, we 
both knew, at a gate which, at a considerable 
distance, opened on to a turnpike road, in a 
totally opposite direction from that by which we 
had come from X . Had we previously en- 
tertained no suspicion of evil, this was sufficient 
to awaken apprehension. 

The ground was so slippery, that it required 
the utmost caution to advance without falling, 
and our progress was therefore slow ; but, never- 
theless, before long we arrived at a place where, 
to our astonishment, the track of wheels was lost 
in a large circle, trodden and black, as if there 
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bsA been a violent struggle, or the assemblage of 
fiiany persons on the road. There were marks of 
ibotsteps of vafioos shapes and sizes on all cades^ 
but only those of men, and on one spot, where 
the snow was most disturbed, there was a stain 
of blood. 

There had evidentiy been an accident; but 
though I searched around with the wildest 
anxiety, there was nothing to enlighten us as to 
its nature, and the only thing T found, was a 
small handkerchief, with the letters E.W. em- 
broidered in the comer. This sufficed to convince 
us that we were on the road by which Eleanor 
had been carried ofi. But from this spot we no 
longer knew what direction to take, until we 
again found the marks of wheels upon the, road. 
But this time they were accompanied by numer- 
ous prints of men's feet, and when we at length 
reached the turnpike, even these guides became 
undistinguishable along the trodden snow. 
Yet still Mr. Armstrong persisted in his pur- 
suit. 
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But I had no hopes of making any farther 
discovery in that direction, and convinced that I 
could lend him no assistance there, I left him 
and returned to the border of the lake, where the 
accident had occurred; determined to pursue a 
search in other directions, taking this spot as a 
centre from whence to proceed. I had remarked, 
before leaving it, that there were prints of a 
man's feet turned towards the old bathing house, 
which stood at no great distance, and there in 
truth 1 now found them up to the very door of 
the building; but as they approached it, they 
were half obliterated by other steps, and it ap- 
peared as if several persons had entered and left 
the building since the last snow had fallen ; some 
could be traced to the entrance of the neighbour- 
ing plantation, but there all was black and 
frozen. 

I entered the bathing house, though with little 
hopes of finding any one within. It was a dismal 
and desolate place, as 1 there saw it in the moon- 
light, which fell through the tall windows in long 
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stripes across the floor, and athwart the walls 
where the paper, loosened by damp, hung flap- 
ping in the night wind. 

I shuddered to think that Eleanor had been 
brought to such a place, and yet I could scarcely 
doubt it, when I saw the recent traces of wet 
footsteps on the floor. The old faded damask 
sofa was tumbled and in disorder ; a pillow lay 
upon the ground, and, to my astonishment, the 
trap door by which I had myself once escaped, 
by Mr. Armstrong's interference, now stood open 
upon its hinges. 

Without a moment's hesitation, I descended 
the rotten stairs, which led down to the level of 
the lake. Here again I foxmd the print of a man's 
footsteps, but anxiety made me a keen observer, 
and I saw at once that they differed from those 
which I had seen on the upper ground ; they 
were broader and shorter, and whilst those be- 
fore the door of the bath-house, were evidently 
impressions from the delicately-made boots of a 
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gentleman, these were of a coarser form and 
make. 

I followed them for a short distance, but^ like 
the others, they were lost at the edge of the 
wood, where the thickly interwoven branches had 
intercepted the snow, and left the ground un- 
covered and hard. The path there diverged in 
various directions, and there was nothing to 
guide my choice of that I ought to pursue. 

My previous anxiety was now changed to posi- 
tive terror I I knew too well the character of the 
men into whose power Eleanor had fallen, not to 
dread their vengeance if she had either provoked 
their anger, or aroused their fears, by the dis- 
covery of any of their secrets daring her residence 
at the Priory. Whilst under her uncle's roof, 
she might have been in some measure safe from 
their violence ; but here, without protection, at 
the dead hour of the night, I dreaded to think 
of the dangers to which she had been exposed. 

Tet, conscious how powerless I was even now to 
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^elp her, my blopd xm cold i^ mj yeiQ$ as I 
^tood still 0^4 g^ed into the depths of th^ 
gloomy plantation, in search of some sign to 
direct me in my search. 

But all was dark and silent, save where the 
moonlight fell calm and clear through the leaf- 
less branches across the path before me, or the 
wind swept over them in fitful cadence, and the 
peace of nature, by its contrast, seemed to aggra- 
vate the passionate sufferings of my heart. I, 
who had striven all my life to govern my feelings, 
in accordance with the precepts of religion and 
philosophy, now gave way to utter despair, and I 
wept as 1 had seen the old man weep, whom I 
had left wandering along the high road, in hope- 
less pursuit of his lost niece— that man who had 
given such proofs that the affections can sur- 
vive the loss of reason, and give light to a 
mind where all besides is darkness. 

As I became more calm, my first distinct idea 
was to go to the gardener's cottage, and enquire 
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what had occurred to prevent Oliver keeping his 
promise of meeting ns, or unlocking the entrance 
gates^ and with a faint hope of learning some- 
thing from him concerning Eleanor's disappear- 
ance. I hastened at once to the cottage, which 
was at no great distance. 

A light was gleaming from the window as I 
approached it, and many footsteps had trodden 
the snow before the door. The carriage which 
had taken us to the Prioiy, stood under the 
shelter of an adjoining tool house, but the coach- 
man, having thrown warm coverings over his 
horses, had sought a more comfortable asylum. 

The sight of this vehicle awoke me to a full 
remembrance of all the bright hopes with which 
I had driven to the Priory, and the fearful dis- 
appointment which awaited them, and I was 
little less distracted than Mr. Armstrong, when 
I knocked at the cottage door for admission. 

It was almost immediately opened, and a man 
rushed past me in the wildest haste. It was too 
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dark without for me to distinguish his features, 
but lights were burning in the cottage, where 
there was a hum of many voices, and dreading 
some fatal tidings, astonished, bewildered, and 
desperate, I sprang forward into the crowded 
room. 

I will not attempt to describe my feelings when 
I beheld Eleanor, lying pale and motionless as a 
corpse, on the rude deal table, in the middle of 
the kitchen floor I 

Her head was uncovered, and her long black 
hair fell on each side of her face and neck, which 
were white as marble, and had all the semblance 
of death! 

I suppose I gave utterance to my despair aloud, 
as I rushed forward to what appeared to me her 
bier, and seized her cold and insensible hand in 
mine, for old Oliver grasped my arm, and said 
softly, 

"She is not dead, sir; they h^ve not killed 
her quite." 
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I scarcely understood his words, and should 
not bave believed them had I not at' that momeflt 
felt a slight moyemetit of the pulse in the delicate 
wrist I had eagerly pressed. 

It was a moment of agonising snspdnse^ which 
I will not describe ; neither will I attempt to 
portray my joy when Eleanor, after the lapse of 
several minutes, ilncloiK^ her eyei^, and gazed 
like one bewildered around her. 

Her gaze wandered over the strangers who 
filled the room, as- if unable to comprehend her 
position, till resting her eyes on me, she gave 
a short cry, and sorting up, she laid her head 
on my shoulder, and burst into a violent flood of 
tears. 

She was utterly unconscious of the presence of 
anyone but ourselves; but in that mbmtot of 
ecstatic joy, her tears, and the gentle predsure of 
the hand I held in mine, though she did not 
utter a word, gave itte the bl^t asstitauce of her 
love, and I almost forgot her dangerous state in 
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tiiy unexpected felicity, as I held her for a brief 
time encircled in my arms. 

** It will do the poor lady good to greet," were 
the words of the old Scotchman, which first re- 
called ns both to the remembrance fllat we were 
not alone, and Eleanor then feebly raised her 
head from my shoulder, and again glanced like 
one bewildered around her. 

" Is he gone ?" she murmured, taming towards 
me with a look of terror. 

" Yes, dearest T I replied, "you are safe, and 
«mongst friends." 

" Safe ! yes, always safe with you I" she said 
faintly, and then she laughed, but in a manner 
which terrified me. 

" Don't speak to her, sir, more than you can 
help," whispered old Oliver, who seemed to share 
my alattn. " You had better get her home as 
quickly as possible, and keep her quiet, for she 
has had a terrible fright, no doubt, and will want 
eare. I have sent the coachman out to get his 
carriage ready.'* | 
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** Who brought Mrs. Wallace hither?" I now 
eagerly demanded. 

'* I cannot say that I saw the man plainly," 
replied the gardener, " for he was so muffled up, 
but Mary says it was Mr. Armstrong, and she 
knows her master well, though I do not." 

"What!" I exclaimed. <^Was it Mr. Arm- 
strong who passed me so hastily, as I entered ?" 

" Mary is positive that it was the master, and 
no one else," said the old man, turning towards 
his daughter, who, busily engaged in bathing 
Eleanor's forehead with cold water, had not 
hitherto spoken. 

" Yes, sir, I am quite sure it was Mr. Arm- 
strong," she said, when thus appealed to. " I 
helped him to lay Mrs. Wallace on the table, and 
I saw his face quite distinctly." 

"Yet I left him not half-an-hour ago, vainly 
searching for his niece on the western turnpike," 
I replied. 

" Then he probably found her soon after you 
saw him, and came here by some shorter way 
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than you did,'! said the gardener. *^ I asked him 
no questions, and he explained nothing, only he 
said we must not give the lady up to any one but 
you, sir T' 

" Yet, why did he leave in such haste ?" I de^ 
manded. 

" You know, sir, he is always odd," was the 
reply. *^He never does anything like other 
people, and did not wish to be seen. But I hear 
the carriage has come round to the front." 

** Be so good as to hold the door open, and I 
will carry Mrs. Wallace out myself," I said, 
hastily. 

"Yes! home, home," were Eleanor's only 
words ; but she smiled as I took her in my arms, 
and carried her from the house to the carriage. 
Mary then assisted me to prop her up with pil- 
lows, and begged to be allowed to go with us to 
X . 

** Mrs. Wallace h^d promised to take her into 
her service," she said, " and she could never want 

VOL. m. D 
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her more than she now did, when she was so 

As Mr. Armstrong did not retom, I gladly al- 
lowed her to take the seat in the carriage which 
he had occapied on our way to the Priory, and 
Oliver, aware of the dangerous state of the roads, 
insisted on mounting the box, beside the coach- 
man, to be ready to lend us assistance^ in case of 
any accident. 

But as our horses were rough shod, and our 
driver careful, we proceeded without diflSculty, 
though at a slow pace, and were within a quarter 
of a mile of the city, when a man ran along at the 
side of the carriage, and rapped repeatedly 
against the window. 

When I hastily lowered the glass, I saw , with 
amazement, that it was Mr. Armstrong. 

He was out of breath with running, yet did 
not attempt to stop the carriage, and only eagerly 
^demanded if I had found his niece ? 

•^Yes! thank heaven!" I replied. ^^ She is 
here!" 
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^* Thanks! thanks !" he cried. ^* I will come 
to you as soon as I can ;" and then, letting go 
his hold of the carriage, he ceased to follow as. 

Eleanor had neither heard nor seen her uncle ; 
she was either slumbering or insensible, and 
most anxiously I counted the minutes till we 

arrived at X . She never spoke, even when 

I carried her from the carriage to her bedroom, 
at Mr. Andrews' ; and she appeared utterly on* 
conscious of the affectionate welcome which was 
giyen us by the worthy lawyer and his wife. 

I did not then remain to relate to them what I 
knew concerning the events of the night, bat 
hurried at once to procure medical assistance 
for Eleanor. 
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CHAPTER III. 



My anxiety on my cousin's account was not di- 
minished by the opinion of the medical man, Mr. 
Grover. Her constitution had received a violent 
shock, he said, and he feared a fever in conse- 
quence. In four and twenty hours he should be 
able to'speak more decidedly, but in the mean- 
time the lady must be kept quiet ; and I was 
positively forbidden to enter her room. 

I left the house of Mr. Andrews in despair, 
and that night, and the following day, till late iu 
the evening, when I received the assurance that 
my beloved Eleanor was out of danger, was the 
most painful passage of my existence, and one 
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which I have ever struggled to forget Even 
now I cannot recal the brief agony of those terri- 
ble hours without pain. I saw no one. Even 
Mr. Armstrong did not appear to participate in 
my affliction. He had called late the first night, 
and early the following morning, at Mr. An- 
drews', to enquire after his niece, but he never 
came to me. I would gladly have visited him at 
the Priory, to learn where he had found Mis. 
Wallace, when he brought her to Oliver's cottage, 
but I knew it was vain to attempt to see him 
there ; and, in truth, my anxiety for Eleanor was 
so great that I almost forgot the mysterious 
events of the past night, in the dread of losing 
her for ever. 

Though Mrs. Andrews, in c ompassion for my 
suffering, begged me to remain with her, that I 
might receive the earliest tidings of my cousin's 
state, I could rest nowhere. I was in and out 
of her house at least twenty times that day, and 
was thus luckily absent when Mrs. Langton came 
to the lawyer's, to make inquiries for her daugh- 
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ter-in-laWj haying heard^ ehe said, with great 
sorrow and regret, that Mrs. Wallace, whilst re- 
turning from the Priory to X , had met with 

a most terrible accident. 

"There has been a slight misunderstanding 
between Eleanor and myself," she continued; 
*' but that has not in the least diminished my 
affection for her, and pray tell her I love her as 
much as ever." 

" Excuse me," said Mrs. Andrews, '* I can at 
present tell her nothing. Her life depends on 
her being kept quiet." 

"But when she is better, as I hope she soon will 
be,'' answered the lady, in the sweetest tone, " I 
hope 1 shall then be allowed to see her, and to 
assure her how much I have suffered on her 
account. She little knows how dear she is to 
me, not only on her own account, sweet creature 
as she is, but as the representative of my own 
beloved and lamented son," and she put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

Mrs. Andrews made no reply ; she had no faith 
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in such professions, and longed for Mrs. Lang* 
ton's departure, that she might return to 
Eleanor's bedside. 

" My dear daughter-in-law has no bone broken, 
I hope/' continued the lady, after she had dried 
her tears. 

^* Happily not 1" said her hostess, " but she is 
terribly shaken, and has probably been subject to 
some great terror." 

" Has she been able to relate to you the cir- 
cumstances attending her accident ?" demanded 
Mrs. Langton. 

^'She was long insensible; and since she 
revived has slumbered under the influence of 
medicine, — ^no one is allowed to speak to her." 

"Poor dear I how distressing!" sighed Mrs. 
Langton, now arising to depart, with an ex- 
pression of well affected sorrow; but Mrs. 
Andrews wished her good morning with the 
utmost frigidity, and rejoiced when she left the 
house. 
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Half-an-hour afterwards, a servant came from 
the Manor House, with the compliments of Mr. 
and Mrs. Marston, to inquire after Mrs. Wallace. 

I concluded, when I heard all this, that they 
"were smboldened to send this messenger, when 
they had learnt from Mrs. Langton that we were 
yet ignorant of the circumstances by which 
Eleanor had been placed in danger. And of 
these, in fact, we knew nothing, but that it was 
commonly reported in the town that Mrs. 
Wallace had eloped in the night with Mr. 
Grenville Marston from the Priory, in order to 
make a clandestine marriage, the gentleman's 
mother having refused to give her consent to 
their union ; but that the horse of their carriage 
had fallen, and that whilst the gentleman had 
sought for assistance, the lady had most unac- 
countably disappeared. 

Perfectly assured that there was not a word of 
truth in this account, I was yet unable to con- 
tradict it, and as I could not learn the truth 
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from Eleanor, and Mr. Armstrong did not appear, 
my only hope was to gain some clue to the secrets 
of the night from old Oliver or Ralph, the valet 
It was five o'clock in the afternoon, and the 
surgeon was not expected to visit my cousin 
until eight. Three hours of terrible suspense 
awaited me, and to remain still was impossible ; 
I resolved, therefore, to go at once to the gar- 
dener's ; to him I could speak of that which most 
interested me, and from him, perhaps, some in- 
formation might be obtained. 

I had not walked more than a quarter of an 
hour, and the gloom of night was already gather- 
ing around me, when to my surprise I was sud- 
denly accosted by old Martha Green, who was 
coming towards the city, across the fields I 
traversed, from whence a path led westward to 
Eock Park. 

As she approached I fancied I heard a man's 
steps behind me, but on turning I saw no one, 
and conjecturned that the person, whoever it 

D 5 
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might be, had turned aside into a path behind a 
high hedge, which hid him from my view. 

'^ It is lucky I have met you, sir," said the old 
woman ; " I did not know you far off, for my eyes 
are rather dim, and it is getting dark. I am 
glad you are alone, sir, for I fancied I saw an- 
other man behind you." 

** There is no one but myself here, as you see, 
Martha," I replied. " Have you anything par- 
ticular to say to me, that you are glad to find me 
alone?" 

'' Yes, sir, a great deal. My son has sent me 
to tell you that he can come to you to-morrow 
morning. There has been terrible quarrelling at 
the Priory, he says, about the disappearance of 
the lady, who was kept shut up there, and the 
spy who watched him the sharpest has been dis- 
missed, so that he hopes to get out to speak to 
you, without being discovered." 

^' To-morrow morning, you say ?" 

*' Yes, sir, at noon exactly. He will first come 
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to me, and take the money he has given me to 
keep, and then bring it, with something more he 
has received, to you, sir. I am truly glad to be 
rid of it, for there must be five hundred pounds, 
at least ; and I cannot sleep, as I told you, sir, 
for thinking of robbers. What could I do to 
defend the money, or myself either, in that 
dreary hole. But when the money is safe with 
you, my son has promised to take me away. 1 
shall ask neither leave nor wages from Lady 
Blunt, but go by the railroad with my son to 
London— and perhaps farther — ^who knows? but, 
old as I am, I am ready to go with him to the 
end of the world, for I have nothing on earth but 
him.'* 

^' Very right, Martha, very right," I said. " I 
hope your son may prove grateful for your affec- 
tion. You may tell him I will wait at home for 
him till twelve o'clock, and perhaps he will be 
able to tell me something about the lady's escape 
from the Priory, for she was my cousin." 
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*' He has told me nothing, sir, except that the 
Mr. Marstons came this morning in great anger 
to the Priory, and have dismissed several of the 
servants. He said he would bear their tyranny 
no longer, and that he could tell you something 
about your cousin which he hoped would dispose 
both you and the lady to treat him with indulg- 
ence. He talks strangely, sir. I cannot under- 
stand him, and I am glad you will allow him to 
come to you, for he is sadly changed of late, and 
if he has anything on his mind, I am sure you 
will give him good advice." 

" We shall see," I returned, " I shall be glad 
to assist a worthy man in any honest endea- 
vours." 

" He is worthy, sir ; I assure you he is, though 
it grieves me that you always seem to doubt 
it." 

''A mother's love may be rather blind, 
Martha," 1 said, for I could not forget my last 
interview with the valet, nor place any confidence 
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in the worth of a drunken fellow, who had 
cheated me out of ten pounds in so audacious a 
manner with his false key. But I did not choose 
to wound the old woman's feelings by telling her 
this story of her unprincipled son's iniquity; and, 
apparently satisfied that I had promised to receive 
him on the morrow, she pressed my hand, and 
thanking me for all my kindness, blessed me 
with solemn earnestness before she wished me 
good night. 

She then slowly retraced her way, and soon 
disappeared in the darkness. I knew that she 
had yet three miles to walk that dreary night, 
before she reached her home ; yet, old as she was, 
and tottering on the brink of the grave, she set 
off cheerfully, for her labour was a labour of 
love. 

Uncultured, poor, and friendless, she was 
sanctified in my eyes by this holy, unselfish, and 
devoted affection. 

I found the cottage of Oliver shut up. The 
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old man was from home, and I had no time to 
await his return. I had been so long detained by 
Martha, that I knew I must walk rapidly on my 
return to X , in order to keep the appoint- 
ment I had made to meet Mr. Grover at eight 
o'clock, when I anxiously hoped to receive from 
him the assurance that Eleanor was out of 
danger. 

I arrived at the lawyer's whilst the surgeon 
was still in my cousin's chamber, but he soon 
joined me in the dining-room, and gave me the 
cheering intelligence that Mrs. Wallace had just 
awakened from a quiet sleep, and that all alarm- 
ing symptoms had entirely disappeared. She 
had spoken to him quite quietly and rationally, 
and the fever had almost entirely left her. Her 
first inquiry had been for Mr. Vernon, but when 
told that I was in the house, though not yet per- 
mitted to see her, she sighed deeply, and turned 
away her head. She smiled when she saw Mrs. 
Andrews at her bedside, and took the old lady's 
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hand in hers, as she mnrmured ^^ thanks^ 
thanks/^ and then she spoke no more. Mr. 
Orover had given positive orders that no one 
should address her, for though she was now out 
of danger, all excitement must be avoided. Her 
recovery depended entirely on her being tranquil, 
but that, in a day or two, even this precaution 
would be no longer necessary. 

And poor Eleanor had asked for me I even in 
the midst of her suffering the first word she had 
pronounced had been my name. My joy at the 
prospect of her speedy recovery was thus redoubled; 
but the feelings which agitated my heart could be 
imparted to no one. I was ashamed to ac- 
knowledge, even to myself, the wild hopes I 
could no longer suppress ; and unable to converse 
on indifferent topics, and eager to be alone, so 
that in solitude I might indulge in dreams which 
half bewildered me, I hurried back to my own 
home without even waiting to wish Mrs, Andrews 
good night. 
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Was it possible, I asked myself a hundred 
times, as I hurried along the street, that Eleanor 
loved me with a warmer affection than that of her 
childish years ? Was it possible that, indifferent 
to all the brilliant attractions of a man like 
Marston, she had given her heart to a diffident 
book-worm like myself, who was unpractised in 
the arts of courtship, devoid of the superficial ac- 
complishments by which women are frequently 
dazzled, and who, unable to flatter, had been a 
truthful, and sometimes even a severe monitor ? 
Yet I could not forget the passionate tears she 
had shed on my bosom in old Oliver's cottage, 
and I felt there were stronger bonds than those 
of vanity between two honest hearts. 

My thoughts were first diverted from this en- 
grossing theme when, seated by my own fire-side, 
I took up a letter which was lying on my study 
table. It was from Mr. Armstrong, and to my 
astonishment, it was dated London! The con- 
tents were as follows: — 
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^* Dear Vernon, 

*^ Though most anxious about my niece, 
I was compelled by business of the utmost im- 
portance to leave X this morning. I en- 
quired after her on my way to the station, but 
could learn nothing positive as to the state of 
her health. I hope there is no danger, and that 
she is going on well; but I feel very anxious, and as 
I cannot return to-day, pray send me tidings of 
her by the telegraph immediately on the receipt 
of this. Jf it is possible, you shall see me to- 
morrow, when I shall make some disclosures 
which, I have no doubt, will surprise you. My 
affairs are going on prosperously, and for the 
future, nothing, I hope, will be wanting for my 
happiness but the health and prosperity of my 
beloved niece. 

^* Yours truly, 

^^ James Armstrong.*' 
'^ F.S. — Direct your telegram to me, at Mr. 
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Weston's, where I shall pass the evening. It is 
not impossible that he may accompany me to 
X to-morrow." 

This postscript astonished me even more than 
the contents of the letter, for Armstrong's in- 
timacy with Mr. Weston, after the reception that 
gentleman had given him in my presence, ap- 
peared perfectly unaccountable; and though I 
hoped that I might one day obtain some elucida- 
tion of his eccentricities, all attempt to understand 
them at present was perfectly useless. I there- 
fore threw his letter aside without further 
consideration, and at once sent off a telegram as 
he requested, announcing that Eleanor was out of 
danger ; and this conviction suflSced to tranquillise 
my mind. For more than eight and forty houia 
I had scarcely slept, but that night, overcome by 
fatigue, and relieved from anxiety, I enjoyed a 
long and calm repose. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The Minster clock was striking seven when, on 
the following morning, I accompanied the snrgeon, 
Mr. Grover, from the house of Mr. Andrews. In 
his great care for Mrs. Wallace, he had visited 
her thus early, and entirely removed all anxiety 
from my mind, by informing me that she had 
passed a good night, and was so far recovered 
that I might probably be allowed to see her on 
the following day. 

There were many reasons why these, to me, 
were tidings of great joy. Putting all thoughts 
of my love aside, from her alone could I hope to 
obtain a full explanation of the events of the 
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night when she left the Priory; not that this 
was necessary to convince me that she had been 
induced to leave her apartment by some infamous 
deception of the Marstons, or to enable me to 
justify her from aspersions which it was not worth 
the trouble to contradict; but because I was im- 
patient to inflict the punishment they deserved 
on her infamous persecutors. 

But though I suspected the Marstons, I had 
yet no evidence that they were connected with the 
mysteries of the night, though common report 
was already busy with their names. Old Oliver 
had kept the secresy he had promised ; but the 
coachman who went with us to the Priory had 

not been silent, and as scandal was in X , as 

inmost country towns, the common amusement 
of its inhabitants, his story was soon circulated, 
with many additions and variations. Some said 
that Mr. Armstrong had rescued his niece from a 
great and imminent danger; others that the 
Priory had been on fire ; others that robbers had 
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broken into the houBe, and attempted to cany 
her off, whilst a few asserted that her uncle him- 
self, in a paroxysm of madness, had attempted to 
murder her. The most moderate laughed at these 
tales, in which they asserted there was not a 
word of truth ; Mrs. Wallace having only been 
thrown, by accident, from Mr. Grenville Mar- 
ston's carriage, as she had eloped with that 
gentleman. 

But though the surgeon admitted the possibility 
of my seeing my cousin on the following day, he 
strictly commanded me to be silent on all subjects 
likely to excite her, and to wait with patience for 
her explanations till her strength was more restored. 

We were still conversing on this subject, and 
slowly proceeding along the street, when we saw 
a man on horseback, coming at full gallop to- 
wards us. As he approached, we recognised him 
as a servant in Sir John Blunt's livery, and 
though it was strange that he should ride into the 
city with such unusual speed, at this early hour, 
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it is probable that neither Mr. Grover nor I would 
have interrupted our discourse to make this ob« 
servation, had not the groom, instead of passing 
TIB, reined in his horse^ and touching his hat, as 
he stood still beside us, hastily addressed my 
companion. 

** Mr. Grover," he said, " my master. Sir John 
Blunt, begs you will come over to Rock Park im- 
mediately." 

" Has any accident occurred?" demanded the 
surgeon. 

" Not to any of the family, sir," was the man's 
reply ; ** but something very terrible has happened , 
sir ; a murder, it is supposed, and the person may 
perhaps be dead before you can arrive to help her, 
though I have ridden like mad, to get to you before 
the train that passes the park starts from the city. 
You have not quite half an hour, sir, till it goes. 
I went to your house direct, and your servant told 
me that I should find you at Mr. Andrews', and 
so I rode here." 
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" Speak more calmly, mj good fellow, and I 
Bhall better know what I have to do," answered 
the surgeon. "Who has been murdered? and 
where ? and when ? " 

^^Laat night, sir, at the park lodge," said the 
man, breathlessly. " They have knocked the poor 
4M woman who lives there shamefully about, and 
she lies like dead." 

"What!" I exclaimed, "you don't mean to 
say that Martiia Green has been murdered?" 

" Yes, sir, Martha Glreen. She was found by 
one of the gamekeepers, about an hour ago, lying 
Apparently lifeless before her own door, and when 
he lifted her up there was a pool of blood beside 
her. When he carried her into her own house, he 
saw that she had struggled hard for her life, with 
some rascal or another, for bits of her clothes 
wcore lying about the floor, which was much 
trodden, and the chairs and tables were all in 
confusion ; whilst afire shovel benta nd bloody, with 
some of the old woman's grey hairs sticking to it, 
was lying near the door." 
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** I will start off instantly," said the surgeon, 
who had listened with deep interest to this ac" 
connt. 

** And if you will allow me," I rejoined, *' I 
should be glad to accompany you. I knew the 
woman well, and strange to say, she told me, only 
yesterday, that she dreaded such a fate. Does 
suspicion rest on any one as having done this bar- 
.barous deed ?" I demanded of the groom, who, 
leading his horse by the bridle, walked on before 
us, whilst we proceeded rapidly towards the 
station. 

" Nobody seemed to know what to think when 
I came away, sir," was the reply ; ^' but no doubt 
the murderer was some strolling vagabond, 
for I cannot believe that any one belonging to 
this neighbourhood would be guilty of such an 
infamous and cowardly deed. It must be a cold- 
blooded villain who could knock a poor, helpless 
old woman, nearly eighty years of age, on the 
head.' ' 

Strange suspicions flashed across my mind as 
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I listened to these words, yet they could not be 
uttered, though I felt they might direct my in- 
vestigations at the scene of the murder, and I 
pondered in sileace over the conversations I had 
had with old Martha and her son. 

Mr. Grover left me, for a few minutes, waiting 
for him before his house door, whilst he took 
from his surgery such instruments and medicines 
as he thought might be necessary, and on his 
return we again hurried towards the station with 
rapid steps. 

We were seated in a railway carriage just one 
minute before the train started, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour we alighted in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rock Park. 

A carriage awaited us at the end of the lane 
which led to the entrance gates of Sir John 
Blunt's mansion, and we learnt from the coach- 
man that the surgeon was impatiently expected, 
as, although old Martha lay as if insensible and 
had never spoken, she was still alive. 

VOL. in. K 
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• This man, and all the people about the station, 
were evidently in a high state of excitement. 
Such an event as a murder had never occurred in 
that peaceful country in the memory of man, and 
the curiosity of the peasantry, which had already 
been excited by the residence of this mysterious 
old woman amongst them, was now evidently 
wrought to the highest pitch by the tragical ter- 
mination of her existence. Pity and terror, two 
of the strongest movers of human sympathy, 
were here in activity ; country people, in their 
working clothes, were arriving every moment, 
and enquiring the particulars of the murder. 
Horrified and astonished, they listened to the 
confused account which some had gleaned in the 
wighbourhood of the Park, and all present mur- 
mured, with open discontent*, when they learnt 
that Lady Blunt had ordered the entrance gates 
to be kept locked, to exclude all strangers who 
oame to the scene of disaster for the mere gratifi- 
cation of curiosity. 
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In a few minutes we were driven through this 
barrier, and alighted from the carriago at the 
door of the Lodge. 

Sir John and Lady Blunt were waiting for the 
surgeon's arrival under the cottage porch. My 
lady, influenced, no doubt, by her brother's feel- 
ings towards me, returned my bow with an air of 
haughty indifference; whilst Sir John, good 
man, unconscious that I had in any way incurred 
his wife's displeasure, gave me a frank and cor- 
dial welcome. 

" I am glad you have come, Mr. Grover," he 
said, addressing the surgeon ; " perhaps you 
may be able to help the poor creature, for she is 
still alive, and you may discover that she is in 
less danger than we, in our terror, have sup - 
posed." 

** If she dies I fancy nobody is likely to miss 
her," said his wife, with a oold-hearted sneer. 
" But it is dreadful that such a crime should be 
committed on our grounds. There has been 

E 2 
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quite a mob already, and I suppose we shall 
have half the country here before long to look at 
the scene of the murder, as if we kept a show ; 
but I have ordered that no stranger shall be ad- 
mitted into the Park, or allowed, under any pre- 
tence, to enter the Lodge." 

" My dear, you had now better go home," said 
Sir John, with unwonted courage. '^ I will take 
care that everything is properly done, as you de- 
sire. Mr. Q-rover must examine the woman's 
body without further delay, and you cannot well 
be present." 

"Not exactly 1 I quite agree with you," 
answered the lady, with a cruel laugh. " I don't 
envy you the task, Mr. Grover; and I fancy, 
when you have got through your pleasant job, 
you will be glad to drink a glass of wine, so pray 
come up to the house with Sir John to lunch, or 
breakfast, whichever you feel disposed to call 
it." 

She then graciously returned the surgeon's bow 
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of thanks^ but only slightly glanced at me as she 
departed. 

I was truly glad when she left us. Sir John 
then immediately opened the cottage door. The 
room we entered was a low, damp, dark kitchen ; 
for though the evergreens hanging over the 
windows were very picturesque on the outside, 
they excluded both light and air from the inte- 
rior, and it was not without reason that old 
Martha had told me that her residence was a 
dismal hole. 

A fire was burning in the wide chimney, and 
seven or eight men and women, retainers of Sir 
John, were gathered round it, for the cold was 
intense. The door of an inner room was open, 
and there, upon an old camp bed, poor Martha 
lay. 

A patched quilt had been hastily spread over 
her body, so that only her head and arms were 
uncovered, and both were motionless and cold. 
She had lain so long without, on the frozen 
ground, the gamekeeper said who had found her, 
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that he believed nothing in the world could again 
bring warmth into her frozen limbs. 

Withered as was Martha Green by time, she 
had still, when I last saw her, only the evening 
before, the freshness of a healthy old age. But 
now the flush of life had departed, and, pale and 
rigid, she had all the appearance of a corpse. 
Her grey hair, dishevelled and uncovered, was 
clotted with blood, and a woman who stood by 
the bed was bathing with cold water a long gash 
across her forehead. Her hands were firmly 
closed, as if she grasped something within them, 
but a faint pulse, and her slow, laboured, and 
snorting breath proved that her spirit had not 
yet departed. 

" There is little to be done here. Sir John," 
said the surgeon, after making a careful exami- 
nation of the suflFerer. "The injuries this poor 
creature has received no medicine can alleviate." 

*^Then I suppose all will soon be over, and 
we may send for the coroner," returned the 
baronet. 
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*^Is there no hope of her reviving sufficiently 
to tell who was her murderer ?" I demanded 

*^We will try the effect of restoratives," 
answered the surgeon, and taking a small bottle 
from his pocket, he poured a few drops into 
Martha's half-open mouth, and bathed the tern* 
pies and nostrils with strongly scented vinegar. 
Mustard poultices were applied to the feet, and 
leeches to the forehead. Her head was propped 
high with pillows, but still, for more than a 
quarter of an hour, she gave no signs of con- 
sciousness. 

She then unclosed her eyes. The pupils were 
enlarged, and her gaze was fixed and ghastly. 

^^ There is pressure on the brain from the frac- 
ture of the skull," whispered Mr. Grover, in my 
ear. '^ I fear we shall learn nothing." 

At this moment the old woman's lips moved 
convulsively. It was evident that she wished to 
speak, but the only words which could be dis- 
tinguished were " My son I my son 1" 
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^^Has she a son?" demanded the surgeon, 
turning to Sir John. 

'' She fancies she has," was the reply. " I 
don't know much about her, for Mr. Marston 
recommended her to my wife, but I remember he 
threatened not long ago to send her to the work* 
house if she went running about the country 
again after her son." 

"Are you aware where he is to be found?" 
rejoined Mr.Grover. 

" At the Priory," 1 answered, hastily inter- 
posing, for I saw that the baronet hesitated to reply, 
and 1 imagined that he might be aware of Mr. 
Marston's desire to keep the mother and son apart. 

"At the Priory?" 
. " Yes ; I believe he is in Mr. Armstrong's ser- 
vice," I said. 

"My son I my son I my son!" again mur- 
mured the dying woman. 

^ ' Let him be sent for immediately," said the 
surgeon, turning to Sir John. 
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^* I will order a groom to go and bring him 
here instantly, if he is to be found," replied the 
baronet, and he left us to give the necessary di- 
rect ions > 

I now more than ever rejoiced that his wife 
had departed, as I suspected she would, in all 
probability, have thrown obstacles in the way of 
this arrangemeat ; and if the son had been, as I 
supposed, the murderer of his mother, it was of 
the utmost importance to ascertain whether the 
fellow had left the Priory, or dared to enter the 
presence of the dying. 

" I have sent a constable with the groom to 
bring the man here without delay ; if there is 
really such a man to be found in Mr. Armstrong's 
service it must be the valet," said Sir John, when 
he returned from the kitchen ; ^^ but I fear they 
will be unsuccessful, for one of my servants tells 
me that this fellow gave Mr. Mars ton such cause 
for displeasure yesterday that he was at once dis- 
missed, and left last night." 

E 5 
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cheated me about the key. Martha laid them 
both on my hand, and then she touched the 
wound in her forehead. 

*^ He — he — did it," she muttered, and then her 
arm sank down on the bed ; and, breathing more 
heavily than before, she seemed to relapse into 
insensibility. 

" Who does she mean ? who did it ?" demanded 
Sir John, eagerly. " I wish she would speak 
more plainly, for, as I am a magistrate, it is im- 
portant that I should take her deposition 
exactly." 

" Then write down what she said, when she 
gave me these things," I returned ; " and pointed 
to her forehead, ' He — he — did it,' " and I held 
out the shred of muslin and the shirt pin towards 
him. 

" Good heavens 1" exclaimed the baronet. '^I 
have seen that pin in the neckcloth of Mr. 
Armstrong's valet, a dozen times I the thing is 
remarkable ; there is no mistaking it I The old 
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woman surely cannot wish to make us under- 
stand that her own son has been her murderer? 
That would be too horrible !'' 

" We must prejudge no one, Sir John," I 
said ; " but I am glad you have sent a constable 
in search of the fellow, for there is no doubt he 
must be examined." 

At this moment we heard that the outer door 
of the Lodge was opened, and soon afterwards a 
groom, in the baronet's livery, stood on the 
threshold of the chamber. Sir John went hastily 
out to him, and almost immediately returned. 

" The fellow is not to be found," he said, in a 
low voice. '' He left the Priory late labt night, 

and his boxes were sent to the station at X , 

The servants suppose that he went to London by 
the first train this morning. Several silver 
spoons, and other pieces of plate, they say, are 
missing ; and Mr. Armstrong has given orders to 
send a message, by telegraph, to the London 
police, so that he may be arrested on bis arrival 
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there, if it be not too late. There can be no 
doubt that he has robbed and murdered this poor 
woman ; though what she could have to steal is 
beyond my comprehension." 

I was astonished at Sir John's volubility ; but, 
escaped from the shadow of his wife's dominion, 
he seemed absolutely to enjoy the bustle and ex- 
citement attendant on this terrible event. 

" What could Martha have to steal that was 
worth committing murder?" he repeated, as he 
looked round the miserable room, and then at the 
dying woman. 

" Money — money — " she muttered, as she met 
his gaze. " My son ! my son ! bring me my 
son," she whispered, as she again took my hand ; 
but she suddenly relaxed her hold, and, vainly 
trying to raise herself, she almost screamed, 
*^ He is coming ! I hear his steps I Thank God, 
he is coming at last," and then she laughed con- 
vulsively. It was a sound which made my blood 
run cold. 
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We all thought that her senses had forsak^i 
her, and Mr. Grover whispered to me that her 
end was fast approaching. 

We had heard no footsteps as she had done^ 
and our astonishment was therefore great when, 
after a slight bustle and whispering in the 
kitchen, a tall, elderly man, dressed like a gen- 
tleman, entered the room, and rushing up to the 
bed, fell on his knees beside the dying woman. 

She raised her head ; and, as if by a super- 
natural effort, flung her arms round his neck. 

" God in heaven bless you, my son," she said, 
^' now I can die in peace ;" and then no other 
«ound was heard in the chamber, for several 
minutes, but the heavy breathing of the dying, 
and the convulsive sobs of the man, who was 
weeping passionately as he held her to his 
breast. 

Before long the breathing ceased; the arms 
round the man's neck relaxed their hold, and he, 
arising from his knees, laid back his mother^s 
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corpse upoH the pillow. She was never more to 
call him son. 

** Mother! mother I" he murmured, as he 
gazed, with clasped hands, on her rigid features, 
" how heavily are my sins now punished I yet not 
you, but I provoked God's wrath, and I deserve 
to pay the penalty." 

With that he hid his face on the bed, and his 
strong frame shook, as he wept, with the convul- 
sioii of his agony. 

It was one of those moments when the storm 
of passion, like the revolutions of a state, change 
a man's whole nature ; sweeping away the delu- 
sions, the falsehoods, the corruptions, and the 
perversions of centuries in the one, and of a life in 
the other, — leaving God's laws and moral truth 
without veil or shadow, to the terror of those 
whom they condemn, and the salvation of the 
few who have strength to obey their dictates. 

But this man was not Balph, the valet ; he was 
not the murderer from whom Martha, in her 
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struggles for life^ had torn the breast-pin ; he 
was not the wretch who had shed the blood of 
helpless old age, and I was now convinced that I 
had been utterly mistaken in supposing that 
drunken villain to be the son of Martha 
Green. 

I returned thanks to heaven that it was not 
so ; for it was to me an inexpressible relief to be 
relieved from this terrible suspicion. 

Both Sir John and Mr. Grover regarded the 
stranger with astonishment, for it appeared that 
he was totally unknown to them ; but I had re- 
cognized him at once as the same man whom I 
had seen in Grenville Marston's company, when 
I was concealed with Mr. Armstrong in the bath- 
house, and whoDji I then supposed to be his 
keeper. ^* Was it possible," I now asked myself, 
^' that there had been two men employed at the 
Priory to watch over the unfortunate lunatic ?" 

But this was neither a time nor place to expect 
the explanation of such circumstances ; and now 
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that Martha had breathed her last. Sir John was 
impatient to be gone. 

He invited me, with more politeness than his 
wife had done, to accompany him and Mr. Gro- 
ver to take some refreshment at his house, which 
I, of course, declined. 

*^ I must send off immediately for the coroner," 
he said, " and so I will wish you good morning, 
Mr. Vernon. Yet you had better come with us, 
for it will be more than half-an-hour till the next 
train passes, and it will be dismal work sitting 
here with a corpse. It is horribly cold, too I " 

" I thank you," I said, '^ I will wait here, or 
at the station ;" and in another moment I was 
left in the room with Martha's son, who was 
kneeling in prayer, and weeping beside his 
mother's bier. 

I confess I felt pity for the man's aflSiction, for 
I remembered my love for my own father ; and 
now I knew the truth, the warm affection which 
the old woman had always expressed for her son 
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inclined me to think favourably of him. I gladly^ 
therefore, remained near him till his sorrow had 
somewhat abated. 

The awful scene I had just witnessed had left 
a deep impression on my mind, with which the 
careless flippancy of Sir John was so discordant 
that the silence and rest which followed his de- 
parture were truly welcome to me, as they left 
me at liberty to think seriously, and to impress 
on my mind the remembrance of all which had 
occurred. 
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CHAPTER V. 



I WAS not left long undisturbed after the depar- 
ture of Sir John Blunt and the surgeon, for 
while Martha's son was still praying beside the 
bed, the women who had been waiting in the 
kitchen came in to arrange the corpse. 

The man, when he perceived that strangers 
were standing near him, arose, and in silence 
closed his mother's eyes and kissed her withered 
cheek. Then, after once more praying with 
clasped hands for a few moments, he left the 
women to perform their pious work, and came up 
to me as I was leaving the room. 

" Will you allow me to speak a few words to you. 
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sir?" he said. "But not here. I heard Sir John 
Blunt address you as Mr. Vernon ; I know how 
much kindness you have shown to my unfortunate 
mother, and from you alone can I hope to receive 
advice and assistance. I have even more need 
of your compassion, sir, than my poor mother 
had." 

I looked at the man with astonishment. He 
was well dressed, and from all which Martha 
had told me he could be in no want of money, 
and how I could otherwise assist him I was at a 
loss to divine. If all he wanted was for me to place 
his money in security, such a trifling service could 
not warrant the passionate expressions of which 
he now made use. That there was some mystery 
connected with this man, I could have no doubt ; 
his nightly visits to his mother, and the treat- 
ment of old Martha, when she attempted to see 
him at the Priory, gave sufficient evidence 
that the Marstons desired to conceal his 
residence there ; neither Oliver, the gardener, nor 
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even Mr. Armstrong had ever spoken of him, 
and from himself alone could I expect to receive 
an explanation of circumstances so unaccount- 
able. I was glad therefore to find that he seemed 
disposed to confide in me, and proposed that he 
should accompany me across the fields to the 
station. 

" You can talk to me without danger of being 
overheard," I said, as we ro along. 

" Thank you, sir," he replied ; " I intend to go 

to X by the same train that you do, for I 

have no wish to be seen in this neighbourhood, 
and what I have to say to you had better not be 
said on the high road. If you will allow me I 
will gladly come to you at your own house. I 
have long wished to do so, but had not the 
courage."' 

" Do as you please," I replied. *^ My time to- 
day is at my own disposal, and you can accom- 
pany me or follow me, as you think fit. Your 
mother has already prepared me to receive a visit 
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from 70a. She told me also that she had money 
of yours in her possession ; it was probably in 
defending this that she lost her life." 

"I fear so, sir," was the man's rejoinder. 
" What is ill-got can only bring misfortune. We 
both of us set great value on this money, and 
thought it was to secure our comfort to the end 
of our lives; yet it has brought nothing but 
sorrow." 

"Do you know where Martha kept it?" I 
demanded. " It is possible^ if it was concealed, 
that it may have escaped the robber's search." 

" Yes, sir ; you are right," said my companion. 
" She told me the last time I was here, that she 
kept all the money I brought her hidden in a 
hole under the roof, and, as if she foresaw her 
fate, she showed me the place, that I might know 
where to find it in case anything should happen 
to her, before I had placed it in your hands." 

" Before we leave, you had better see if the 
murderer has carried it off; or vainly stained his 
hands with blood,'' I returned. 
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" I nan do that in five minutes, sir," said the 
man. *^ But don't wait for me. I will be at the 
station as soon as you. I know a back way out 
of the park, by which I entered when, hearing 
of my mother's misfortune I came here from the 
Priory, and I don't want the great gates to be 
opened for me." 

^' Tliere is no hurry," I said, '' and I will see 
whether or not you find your money, before I 
depart" 

The kitchen was now deserted. The men had 
all departed with Sir John, except a groom, who 
had received orders to open the gates for me, and 
loitered before the cottage. 

*^ I am glad there is no one here to see us, 
sir," said my companion, *^ for we must go to the 
loft above. If you will follow me, sir, I will 
show you the way." 

He turned into a dark recess, where I now 
for the first time perceived a fiight of steps, 
more resembling a ladder than a staircase. 

" This leads to the loft," said the man, as he 
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cantionslj ascended, and when his head dis- 
appeared in the opening of a trap-door, I followed 
him without delay. 

The dismal garret above, unfloored and un- 
coiled, was only dimly lighted by small pigeon 
holes in the roof, through which the daylight 
streamed, in sharp contrast to the surrounding 
gloom. Approaching one of these openings my 
companion put his hand beneath a loose tile, 
and drew out a curious bag of Indian workman- 
ship, on which the name of James Armstrong 
was wrought in golden letters. Its colours had 
been bright, but they were almost obliterated by 
large stains, which looked like blood. 

'* I did not steal this, sir," said the man, ob- 
serving my surprise. " The bag was a present 
from my master in India, and the money I have 
bitterly earned.** 

^^ And those stains, which look like blood ?*' I 
demanded. 

I could see even in that dim light, that my 

VOL. jn. V 
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companion tamed deadly pale, as I asked this 
question, and his hand, which held the bag, 
trembled till I heard the gold within it chink. 

" Ah, sir," he answered in a tremulous voice, 
*^ that belongs to the history of a terrible day. I 
cannot relate the story now, but when I come to 
you at X , you shall know all," 

I now remembered that Martha had told me 
that her son had been long in Mr. Armstrong's 
service, and I made no reply. 

'^ The money is all here untouched," said the 
man, after he had examined the contents of the 
bag ; " and to convince you, sir, that it is my own 
my name, as you may see^ is written at the back 
^f every note, and at any rate my mother has no 
other heir to dispute the possession of it I was 
her only child." 

" She told me it was yours," I rgoined, " so 
take it with you at once, tmd let us begone, for 
I believe we have now no time to lose.'* 

I was in truth impatient to depart, and there 
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wa« no&ing now to detain us longer in the 
gloomy dwelling. 

Though the air was keen and cold without, the 
BUM was shining bristly on the snow. No 
carriage was waiting for me, and avoiding the 
lane, which was high and gloomy, I followed a 
path across the fields, for I felt that I had need 
of the cheering influence of the bright and 
boundless sky, after leaving the chamber of 
death. 

On arriving at the station I heard the heavy 
steps of Martha's son, who closely followed me, 
but he did not then address me, nor did I see 
him again when I left the railroad at X- •. 

Before I returned home I eagerly htrrried to 
make enquiries after Eteanoh No events, how- 
ever extraordinary, could lessen my anxiety on 
her account, and I felt that I must be assured 
that she was going on well, T)efore I could give 
my undivided attention to ^the 4ijtfrative of 
Martha's son. 

F 2 
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The account I received from Mrs. Andrews was 
most cheering. Eleanor had asked for me, more 
than once, and thongh in obedience to Mr. 
Grover's orders the kind old lady would not 
allow me that day to see the patient, she invited 
me to spend the evening at her house 

Half an hour afterwards, when I was seated 
quietly in my own study, old Martha's son was 
shown into the room by my housekeeper. 

I now could tranquilly observe how fearfully 
the man was changed, since I had seen him in 
company with Grenville Marston. His face was 
haggard and pale, and his portly person had so 
fallen away that his clothes hung loosely, as if 
made for another, and there was a dejected 
melancholy in the expression of his whole figure, 
which bespoke the long suffering of a troubled 
mind more than the ravages of disease. 

Even after he had saluted me, and I had offered 
him a seat, he remained standing, holding the back 
of a chair as if he had need of some support. I 
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observed that his hands trembled^ and though his 
eyes were fixed on the ground the convulsive 
twitching of his lips betrayed his agitation. 

He moved uneasily where he stood, but finding 
that he did not speak, after a short pause, 1 en- 
quired what was the subject on which he desired 
to consult me ? 

*' I have long wished to come, sir," he said, 
" 1 have long desired to unburthen my mind to 
you. I believe my poor mother has already told 
you how much I have desired to leave the 
Priory." 

" Martha informed me that you wished to place 
your savings in safety," I replied, fixing on him 
a searching look, from which he evidently shrunk. 
*' Your mother told me, likewise, that you were 
discontented with your present way of life. Have 
you anything else to say to me ?" 

" I have very much more to say,'' said Green, 
now trembling from head to foot. *^ I have 
things of great importance to disclose, but I can- 
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not do so till assured that I shall incur no per- 
sonal risk by my confession ?" 

" Until I know the nature of your disclosures," 
I returned, " it is impossible for me to make any 
engagement of the kind." 

" What, sir ! not if by my evidence the rights 
of your nearest relative might be established, and 
au immense fortune rescued from the grasp of 
the infamous swindlers who now enjoy it ?" he 
demanded quickly, fixing his eager eyes on 
mine. 

I felt that he was now approaching a subject 
which deeply interested me ; but 1 suppressed all 
signs of emotion, and as if discussing a mere 
matter of business^ I coolly replied that if he had 
participated in crime, he could not expect that 
his mere confession would insure his indemnity. 

The man, resting his elbow on the back of the 
chair before him, bent down his forehead on 
his hand, so as to conceal his face, and remained 
silent for more than a minute. He was very pale^ 
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and hiB lips trembled, when he again looked up, 
and said, monmfdUy, 

'' As long as my mother livedo sir, I thought 
my life was worth preserving, but now I am 
driven to desperation, I have to-day stood near 
one who was on the brink of eternity, and my turn 
to follow her may come before long. But she ig 
gone, and I now care for nothing more on the 
face of the earth. I have no hopes, and no fears. 
I only wish to make my peace with heaven be- 
fore I go to join her; so I will make no' condi- 
tions, sir, and tell yon all. Bepentance and 
remorse have nearly killed me, and I can no 
longer support the reproaches of my conscience 
in silence." 

" I can make you no promises," I returned,. 
^' but I have no doubt that Mr. Armstrong, to 
whom you probably alluded when you spoke of 
doing justice to my relative, will show you every 
indulgence, if, whilst abusing his confidence, you 
have only been the tool of others, and could now 
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assist him in recovering the vast sums belonging 
to him which others are suspected of having 
appropriated. I may venture to say that you 
would not only be pardoned, could you do him such 
service, but generously rewarded." 

" You are quite mistaken, sir I it is not from 
Mr. Armstrong, but from Mrs. Wallace that I 
must look for mercy," he replied, and the blood 
forsook his face as he added, in an almost inaud- 
ible voice, " Mr. Armstrong has long been in the 
grave." 

" If you come here with the design of extract- 
ing money from me by a tissue of similar false- 
hoods," I cried, indignantly,' '' you will find to 
your cost that you have undertaken to play a very 
dangerous game." 

" Yet I only speak the truth, sir«l" he returned, 
in a firm and decided voice. " I have told 
you the worst, sir ; I have told you what the 
Mr. Marstons, father and son, would lay down 
thousands to conceal ; and now I fear nothing 
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more. I repeat that Mr. Armstrong, my former 
master, whom I served in India, is dead. He 
was killed in a village near Delhi, by a party ot 
the rebel Sepoys. I saw his body as he laid dead 
upon the ground, and escaped myself with diffi- 
culty from those furious heathens, who murdered 
all the other English in the place." 

" And who then has been living at the Priory 
under the name of Armstrong?" was my eager 
demand. 

" I have, sir !" answered the man. ** I bore 
that name on the steamboat which brought me 
back from India, and I have borne it ever since. 
For two years I have been a prisoner and a slave, 
that others, under the plea of my insanity, might 
appropriate his enormous income. For two years 
I have suffered all the agonies of remorse for the 
villany of others, the extent of which I little 
understood, when I was first induced in India to 
become the tool of their avarice and ambition. 
But I can bear it no longer, sir; it is killing me, 

F 5 
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and indeed I would rather die than continue the 
horrible life I have led of hypocrisy and 
slavery." 

"And who were your employers ?" I demanded, 
though I had little doubt as to the answer I 
should receive. 

" The Mars tons, sir 1 father and son," answered 
the man. '^ Ihe son, who pretended to be Mr. 
Armstrong's friend, induced me in my vain folly 
to talk openingly and boastingly of his wealth.*^ 
He told me that by so doing I should insure him 
proper respect ; but I know now it was only to 
excite the Sepoys to plunder his dwelling, and I sus- 
pect he paid them largely also for the murder they 
committed, and he also engaged to pay me largely 
if I would conceal the fact of Mr. Armstrong's 
death, and consent to take his name. You shud- 
der, sir. I see you cannot believe the enormous 
wickedness of this fine gentleman, but what I 
say is true. I am ready to swear, by all things 
sacred, that I speak nothing but the truth. I 
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would giye all I am worth, if , as I stand here, I 
ooald say that I had never consented to play the 
part of my dead master, thereby to cheat his heirs 
during the term of my life. Oh, sir, it is a 
deep laid plot — too deep for an ignorant fellow 
like me to understand its enormity all at once«" 

" So this was the secret was it I" I exclaimed, 
*^ This was the reason of Mr. Armstrong's pre- 
tended insanity, by which both Mrs. Wallace and 
myself were so strangely deceived ! this was the 
cause why every one was excluded from the 
Priory, your mother refused admission, and Mrs. 
Wallace kept apart from her uncle I I partly 
understand the mystery now, though it is not 
yet entirely clear. I think you said you knew 
Mr. Armstrong well in India, and actually saw 
him lying dead ?" 

*^Yes, sir; that embitters my remorse. I was 
his servant for several years, and a good and kind 
master he was to me, but rather severe, sir ; and 
on discovering that I had fallen into evil com- 
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pany, he threatened to dismiss me, and refused 
to raise my wages when he got his great inherit- 
ance. I had gambled without his knowledge, and 
had heavy debts, and the luxurious life I had led 
in India made me afraid of poverty in England, 
for I loved wine and good living, and vice made 
me open to temptation. Pleasure, sir, that was 
my bane, and Mr. Grenville Marston took ad- 
vantage of my weakness and my embarrass- 
ments, which made his money very acceptable to 
me." 

" Then you received his bribes, even when you 
were in Mr. Armstrong's service ?" 

^* I am ashamed to say I did." 

'' And what were you expected to do for the 
money ?" 

" To betray my master's secrets ; to procure 
Mr. Marston a sight of any of his letters or 
papers which fell in my way, so that he might 
thoroughly understand his affairs. It was in 
this way he learnt that Mr. Armstrong had 
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made a will in fayour of his niece^ and had sent 
it to England to be in safety. After Mr. Gren- 
ville came from India with me, he made n^any 
attempts to forge a receipt, as if signed by my 
dead master, to get this will into his power ; but 
he could never succeed to his satisfaction, till at 
last he determined to marry Mrs. Wallace to secure 
the inheritance. He found there was no other 
way to do it, and he and his father have lost so 
much lately by unlucky speculations, that, with* 
out Mr. Armstrong's money, they w.ould be 
beggars." 

'* I have long suspected that his courtship was 
influenced by such motives," I rejoined. 

My companion drew breath, long and heavily. 
*' Allow me, sir," he said, and he sunk down as if 
exhausted on the chair, on the back of which he 
had hitherto leaned. *'It is terrible to stand 
before a gentleman like you, to prove oneself a 
scoundrel I but still, it is a relief to speak the 
truth, after such long deceit, and believe me. 
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sir, I was an honest man once. I had an honest 
mother, and nothing but the luxuries I enjojed 
in seryioe corrupted me. Habit made them 
necessary, and I sold myself to secure their en- 
joyment for life. Money I have now enough, but 
I have no rest, either by day or by night. When 
Mr. Armstrong was recklessly murdered, what 
assurance can I have that I shall be spared when 
there is no longer need of me ?" 

" So then feao, not remorse makes you betray 
your employers," I said. 

" No— no, sir. No ! my mind has undergone 
a great change. My mother's spirit seemed to 
speak to me as I knelt by her corpse, and I will 
deceive no longer. But I fully believe that, had 
Mr. Grenville married Mrs. Wallace, I should soon 
have been put out of the way to prevent 
any unpleasant discoveries. She had once seen 
me, and he had been obliged to persuade her I 
was the valet, who was called by the name of 
Ralph, to make it be supposed that he was my 
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mother's son. But though Mr. Marston's de« 
ceits were finely spun, I learnt to be on my 
guard, and to watch those who kept watch upon 
me. They thought I was a poor, easy fool, but 
I have been too cunning for them. It was I who 
saved Mrs. Wallace in the hour of danger ; it 
was I who carried her from the bath-house, and 
brought her to the gardener's cottage, and have 
been the means of frustrating all the deep-laid 
schemes of her enemies." 

'^ Is it possible ?" I exclaimed, '* is it possible 
that you are the Mr. Armstrong whom Mary told 
me was my cousin's deliverer, and who fled from 
the cottage on my entrance ?" 

" Yes, sir, yes," he answered, with more 
composure than before ^ "and I teU you candidly 
that this has given me courage to come to you, 
and to hope for the mercy of Mrs. Wallace and 
her relatives." 

" And is it possible that you can hope for my 
forgiveness ?" was demanded, in a loud voice, by 
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a man who, unobserved, had entered the room 
by a door immediately behind. 

The man sprang np, as if electrified. For a 
minute he stood trembling, with clasped hands, 
staring wildly at the tall figure of Mr. Armstrong, 
his former master ; and then, with a short cry ot 
terror, he sank on his knees before him, uncertain 
whether he looked upon the living or the 
dead. 

" You have confessed much," added the gen- 
tleman, whilst a bitter smile parted his lips ; " but 
there is much yet remains to be told. That I am 
here alive to recount it, Mr. Vernon, is, believe 
me, not due to this fellow's fidelity. If Grenville 
Marston planned my murder, this fellow was the 
agent he employed to suborn his instruments. 
If I did not fall a victim to the murderous attack 
of the rebels on my dwelling I was not indebted 
for my life to this miscreant's courage, for he 
crept into concealment on the first alarm ; and 
when, overpowered by numbers, and desperately 
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wounded, he saw me lying insensible on my own 
threshold, without using any means to restore 
me, he was content to believe me dead, and 
sought his own safety by immediate flight, 
leaving what he thought was my corpse to be 
buried by strangers, or devoured by the dogs. 
Happily some poor Indian women were more 
compassionate, and I was long nursed, and at 
length restored to health by their care ; whilst 
my epretended friends exulting at my sup- 
posed death, and fraudulently taking possession 
of my fortune, revelled in their iniquitous plun- 
der; and all by this man's help, who now expects 
my pardon." 

** I have long suspected the Marstons of 
fraud," I said; "but I could not imagine that a 
man I once called friend could be guilty of such 
crimes." 

" His ambition knows no obstacles," returned 
Mr. Armstrong. " But he has gone too far, and 
his treatment of my niece has filled to over- 
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flowing the measure of his iniquity. He shall 
learn that she has an ancle to avenge her^ 
though he believes me dead, as you did, poor, 
miserable coward," and he laughed, as he turned 
to Ralph, '^ when you thought it was my ghost 
which appeared to you in the wood. But I have 
lived to expose the infamous machinations of my 
enemies, and to punish them as they deserve." 

'^Oh, sir, have mercy on mel" exclaimed 
Balph Green, who, arisen from his knees, stood 
with the terrified expression of a condemned 
criminal, trembling from head to foot. " I never 
bore you any enmity, and have only brought 
misery on myself by consenting, in a moment of 
weakness, to assist others in their crimes. 
Terrible have been my sufferings under their 
tyranny, and bitter the repentance and remorse 
which brought me here to betray their infamous 
secrets." 

" Yet for more than two years you have ven- 
tured to assume my name, and by your subtle 
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dences to eseape detection have subjected my 
dioracter to the repioacli of madness, misan- 
thropy, and avaricel Believing me dead, yonr 
conscience, methioks, might have sooner brought 
you to repentance." 

^' I have been in the power of villains, who 
threatened me daily with the gallowa if I 
disobeyed them," returned the wretched man, of 
whose weak and vacillating character no one who 
then beheld him could have the slightest doubt. 
*^ But their tyranny, and my mother's death, 
have at length driven me to despair. I have 
ventured to hope, sir, that my rescue of Mrs. 
Wallace from Mr. Grenville Marston's hands, on 
the night of the snow-storm, gave me some 
claim on her gratitude; and when I heard that 
her Kfe was out of dasger I determined to come 
to Mt. Vernon, and, by disclosing all, restore to 
her her uncle's inheritance." 

*^And, believing yourself implicated in my 
murder, you would have dared to confess ?'* de- 
manded Mr. Armstrong, gravely. 
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" My fears of the Marstons made me despe- 
rate/' returned their wretched victim; "and, 
after I had carried Mrs. Wallace to the gardener's, 
I seemed on that side to see a gleam of hope. 
My life of deceit had become such a burthen to 
me, that even punishment appeared preferable to 
remaining longer the scapegoat of my ruthless 
employers." 

" And what proof can you give that you were 
the saviour of my niece ?" 

" Mr. Vernon himself saw me, as I left the 
gardener's cottage ; and though the lady was in- 
sensible, all the persons then present can swear 
that I brought her there in my arms." 

" They told me that Mr. Armstrong had done 
so," I rejoined. 

" Mary, the gardener's daughter, only knew 
me under that name," said Balph. 

*' And how came Mrs. Wallace to leave the 
Priory, and to be insensible in your arms, at that 
dead hour of the night?" demanded Mr. Arm- 
strong. 
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" It is a long story, sir," replied the man ; 
" but if you »will have the patience to listen to 
me, you may, perhaps, find that my disclosures 
are of some value, and be inclined to show mercy 
to a poor, repentant sinner." 

Mr. Armstrong drew a chair near the 
table ; and, as he sat down opposite to me, he 
gave me a look which made me fully understand 
that he was persuaded of the value of Ealph 
Green's testimony, and ready to hear him with 
indulgence. 

I saw that the man's agitation was so great 
that he was scarcely able to stand, and I there- 
fore made him a sign to seat himself, at a little 
distance from us, where the light fell full upon 
his changing countenance, as he related his 
story. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



^*When Mr. Grenville Marston left you, sir," 
began Balph Green, addressing Mr. Armstrong, 
" in the village near Delhi, from whence, in two 
days, after your business was completed, you in- 
tended to follow him to Calcutta, the rebellion 
of the natives had already broken out, and it was 
known that many deserters and other vagabonds, 
in our neighbourhood, were hostile to the English. 
But you, sir, had made yourself so beloved by 
the inhabitants that you feared nothing, and 
everything remained quiet till the night before 
your intended departure. But, unknown to you, 
sir, the seeds of mischief had been sown. 
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'^ By Mt. XJrenville'B orders, I had spread re- 
potts of tiie great riches you wefre to carry away 
mth yoii. Though you had paid off your native 
servants, they were to remain the last night in 
ycfur house ; and I was employed to bribe them 
to o£fer ne resistance, should an attack be made 
by the rebels, whose chief had been duly informed 
of the time fixed for your departure. The plot, 
thus cunningly laid, was duly carried out ; and, 
e^n then, when I witnessed the fury of these 
heathen savages, I bitterly repented the share I 
liad had in bringing them thither, though I had 
not the courage to assist you in resisting them. 
You know the rest, sir. I believed you dead, and 
escaped to Oalcutta^ where I oarriM the tidings 
to Mr. Grenville. 

*^ I then first understood ih^t he had really 
isteodded to have you killed, in order to get pos- 
iession of your fortune. I refused at first to take 
your name, sir, when we weaft cm board a vessel 
to make the voyage to Bagland ; bat I was in 
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Mr. Grenville's power, sir, and, by threats and 
promises, he soon compelled me to obey him in 
all things. I had gone too far to recede, and I 
knew too much to be allowed to escape. 

*^ I was brought to the Priory, and I had then 
two masters instead of one. Mr. Marston, the 
father, highly disapproved of what his son had 
done, as he saw all the danger he had incurred ; but 
he was very keen after money, and did not scruple 
to receive the rents and interests due to Mr. 
Armstrong. But it was Mr. Grenville alone who 
signed the name when signatures were necessary. 
Once only, when the Priory was purchased, I 
wrote the name at the bottom of some paper, but 
I am not a good penman, and they saw it would 
not do. They clothed me like the gentleman I 
represented ; they gave me good cheer, befitting 
my assumed station ; but my allowance of money 
was very scanty. I was kept almost a close 
prisoner, and I waa constantly watched by the 
pretended valet, whom I soon discovered to be an 
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escaped convict, who was ready to undertake any- 
thing for money. I was rarely permitted to go 
beyond the terrace before the house with their 
knowledge and consent, so great was their fear 
that some person acquainted with the real Mr. 
Armstrong should detect their imposition. 
They were always afraid of you, Mr. Vernon, and 
yet more of Mrs. Wallace, till Mr. Grenville 
flattered'himself he could persuade her to become 
his wife. I must confess, gentlemen, that my 
terrors on my own account made me, at times', a 
listener to conversations which were not meant 
for my ears, and I discovered that Mr. Grenville, 
to his great annoyance, had been rejected by the 
lady ; yet he was resolved to marry her, in spite 
of all opposition. If h'e, succeeded in marrying 
your heiress, I had no doubt I should speedily be 
put out of the way, for her to take legal possession 
of your whole property, in accordance with the 
will you had executed in India. Well knowing 
with whom I had to deal, and convinced of the 
VOL. m, G 
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danger of my position, I resolved to escape. I 
had an old mother, the gate-keeper at Lady 
Blunt's, whom they have now murdered ; she was 
the only creature who cared for me on the face of 
the earth ; yet I was forbidden to hold inter- 
course with her. The ill-usage she received from 
Mr. Marston and his daughter first made me 
think of revenging the insults to which we had 
both been subjected. 

I found means, by a false key to what 
is called the Abbot's door, of getting out of the 
Priory at night, when I had sent the pretended 
valet drunk to bed, and I was going, for the last 
time, to concert with her the plan of our flight to 
America, when on leaving the house I was sur- 
prised to see a carriage near the chapel, coming 
through the thickly falling snow towards the en- 
trance I had just quitted ; I quickly concealed 
myself under the porch of the chapel, which lay 
dark in shadow, where, though unseen, I recog- 
nised both the horse and the vehicle as they passed 
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close beside me. The man who walked beside 
them, holding the reins, was enveloped in a 
heavy coat and mantle, whilst a shawl rolled round 
his neck hid the whole of the lower part of his 
face, leaving only his eyes visible — ^yefc I knew him 
at once. It was Mr. Grenville Marston. He 
was alone, and as it was half-past ten o'clock at 
night, and he had avoided the principal door, j 
understood at once that he came on some secret 
errand, though what his object could be, I was^at 
first, at a loss to conjecture. I felt serious terrors 
on my own account, for every hour of my life was 
embittered by the consciousness that I was a 
dangerous witness, whom the Marstons would, 
sooner or later, judge it necessary to silence by 
death, and though, exasperated by despair, I some- 
times ventured to defy the power of this man, I 
feared him more than language can express. I 
feared him because I knew the full extent of his 
reckless ambition, which allowed no obstacle to 
stand in his way ; I feared him because I had not 

a 2 
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only his reputation, but his life, in my power ; 
and Marston knew this, and when he wanted me 
no longer was unlikely to show mercy to the 
witness of his crimes; so, trembling lest this 
man, whose gold enslaved me for the worst pur- 
poses, had come with some evil intent against me, 
I crouched deeper and deeper into the cold, damp 
shadow of the porch, rejoicing that I had left my 
chamber, yet afraid lest my absence should be 
detected. But Mr. Grenville's visit that night 
had nothing to do with me. When he reached 
the abbot's door, he fastened the reins of his 
horse to a hook in the wall, under Mrs. Wallace's 
window, and having unlocked it, entered the 
passage. The lady probably expected some one 
else, and was all ready prepared to leave the 
Priory, for, in less than half a minute, he re-ap- 
peared with her. She must have met him before 
he ascended the stairs. ^ My dear cousin, how 
can I ever be sufficiently grateful to you ? * I 
heard her say, as leaning on his arm, she was 
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hurried towards the carriage. An indistinct 
murmur was his only reply. *And my uncle! 
where is my uncle V she cried, as he lifted her 
into the carriage.' ^ Hush I hushT I heard Mr. 
Grenville whisper, and taking the reins of his 
horse in hand, he sprang on to the seat beside 
her. It was now necessary to turn the carriage ; 
but the* snow was so deep on the unfrequented 
road, which, it appeared to be his intention to 
follow, that he found it difficult to do so. The 
snow had drifted high and deep against the cor- 
ner of the chapel, and along the road by the side 
of the desolate lake, which led to the western en- 
trance of the grounds, and^ since my residence at 
the Priory, had been never used, except by foot- 
passengers. It was now one sheet of ice, yet 
down this road Mr. Grenville began to drive. 
It was plain, therefore^ that he had no 
intention of going to X ; and I remem- 
bered that, a day or two before, I had over- 
heard him consulting with his father as to the 
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possibility of taking Mrs. Wallace to a house he 
possesses in the west part of the county. Ihe 
ground was in such a dangerous state, from the 
sudden frost, that all idea of speed was out of the 
question. The horse, unroughed, could scarcely 
keep its feet when it went at the slowest pace, 
and sliding every instant, Mr. Grenville with the 
utmost difficulty prevented its falling. Probably 
provoked by this delay, and considering conceal* 
ment no longer necessary, he uttered a loud and 
violent expression of impatience. Mrs. Wallace 
could not then fail to know that she was deceived, 
but she uttered not a word ; but instantly start- 
ing from her seat, she would have leapt out 
of the carriage, had not her companion seized 
her round the waist, and with all his strength 
forced her back on to the cushion. ' Not quite 
so quickly, ncadam,' I heard him say. 'I can- 
not spare your company yet ; if you won't sit still, 
I must find some other means to keep you quiet 
for the rest of our journey.' And as he held her 
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ftet with one arm, he whipped his horse more in- 
cautiously than he had hitherto done. It sprang 
forward about a dozen paces ; but, no longer held 
up by the driver, it lost its footing, and came 
headlong on the frozen ground. The carriage 
fell over on one side, and Mrs. Wallace lay ap- 
parently lifeless beneath it, whilst Mr. GrenviUe, 
though rolled out upon the snow, seemed to have 
received no injuiy. When he sprang up, he paid 
no attention to the lady, but hurried at once to 
the head of his horse. Having made one or two 
vain attempts to regain its feet, it began 
kicking violently against the shafts, and though, 
in obedience to its master's voice and strong hand, 
it again struggled to rise, it was utterly im- 
possible on that slippery ground. Mr. GrenviUe 
was probably soon convinced that he had no 
chance of being able to proceed without assist- 
ance, and leaving his horse at rest, he then turned 
his attention to Mrs. Wallace. She was apparently 
perfectly insensible, and neither moved nor spoke 
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when he drew her dress from under t^e carriage 
wheels, and lifting her in his arms, he carried her 
hastily to the old bathing-house, which was not 
twenty yards distant from the spot where the 
horse had fallen. When he re-appeared from 
the ruined building, he had thrown aside his 
heavy mantle, and turning quickly into a path 
which led to a neighbouring farm-house, I had 
no doubt that he was gone in search of apsistance, 
believing that Mrs. Wallace, in her insensible 
state, would remain helpless and undiscovered 
till he was ready to resume his journey. But a 
grain of saud can arrest the motion of the clever- 
est machine, and the most despised of human 
beings may sometimes have the power to frustrate 
the schemes of tlic wisest. Suspecting evil, I had 
quietly followed the carriage, unseen amongst 
the evergreens which bordered the road, and no 
sooner had Mr. Grenville disappeared than I 
sprang from my hiding-place, and ran towards 
the bath-house. I thought it likely that Mr. 
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GrenviUe might have locked the door, so, not 
to lose time, I mounted the stairs behind^ and 
pushing up the trap-door, entered the room above. 
Mrs. Wallace lay there on the old sofa, and wa" 
Btill insensible; without hesitating for an in- 
stant, I took her in my arms, and carried her 
from this dreary place by the way I had entered 
it. The task was not an easy one, for though the 
ladder was short, it was steep, but with care and 
<;aution I reached the ground with my burthen in 
safety. I then paused a minute, to consider 
whither I should now direct my steps ; but 1 did 
not long hesitate, for I felt I had no time to lose, 
and knowing the direction in which Mr. GrenviUe 
was gone, I chose an opposite path. 

"It was evident that the lady had need of 
prompt assistance, and the gardener's cottage was 
the nearest habitation where I could place her 
with safety, for I knew that the old man's daugh- 
ter, who had served at the Priory, was much at- 
tached to Mrs. Wallace. I therefore carried her 
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there, and when I eaw her in safety amongst 
honest people, I hastily left her to avoid being 
myself detected ; and giving up the idea of visit- 
ing my mother, I returned to the Priory, and 
regained my own room without my absence hav- 
ing been observed. The following day both the 
Mr, Marstons came to the Priory. Tbey found the 
valet in a state of stupid drunkenness, and vented 
their rage at Mrs. Wallace's disappearance upon 
him. They seemed to suspect that he was not to 
be trusted, and allowed me at times to go to 
London without their knowledge. I suppose, sir, 
it was jour appearance there which gave rise to 
these reports, and they reproached me severely 
for ingratitude and deceit. Mr. Marston went so 
far as to accuse me of plotting with Mr. Vernon 
to betray him, and not believing the valet's pro- 
testations that I had never left the place, he 
accused him of deception, and threatening to give 
him up to justice if he made the slightest com- 
plaint, he at once dismissed him. The fellow 
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carriad off several pieces of plate, and I have no 
doubt he was my mother's murderer." 

Balph had told his story with tolerable calm- 
nees, but here his feelings completely overcame 
him, and covering his face, he wept and sobbed 
aloud. 

We neither of us spoke, and I believe Mr. 
Armstrong felt, as I did, that this poor wretch 
was as much an objectof pity as of condemnation, 
for there could be no doubt that his repentance 
was sincere. 

^^ Excuse me, gentlemen, pray excuse me," he 
said, at length, '' but I am not so strong as I have 
been. The last week has been a terrible time to 
me. Mr. Grenville, irritated by the escape of 
Mrs. Wallace, and probably fearing her disclo- 
sures, has vented all his rage on me, whilst I 
hourly dreaded lest he should discover that I had 
snatched her from him. When I had resolved to 
come to you, Mr. Vernon, though I knew you 
were an honourable gentleman, and I hoped you 
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might be merciful, I had fears, terrible fears, for 
I believed myself a murderer I" 

*^ Are you ready to attest on oath all you have 
now asserted ?" demanded Mr. Armstrong, in the 
same calm, stern manner, in which he had pre- 
viously spoken. 

^* I will swear to the truth of every word I have 
uttered," answered Ba I ph, eagerly, *^and to many 
details which it would take hours to relate. 
There are many other witnesses to be found who 
can prove that the Mr. Marstons have appropriated 
your income, sir, and yonr own appearance is suf- 
ficient proof that they put me in your place under 
your name, and forged your signature repeatedly. 
Now, thank heaven, I know that you are still 
alive, my heart is lighten jd of a load of care ! Do 
with me, gentlemen, what you please ; command 
me, and I am ready to obey, only let my mother 
be buried respectably, and not by the parish. I 
can pay for it, gentlemen, though perhaps you may 
say my money has not been honestly earned." 
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" Ralph Green," answered Mr. Armstrong, with 
solemnity, " your ingratitude and your crimes 
deserve the severest punishment, but, by the 
rescue of Mrs. Wallace, you have done me a great 
service, and if your repentance is sincere, though 
the sufferings you have occasioned me have been 
very great, I am willing to pardon you, on condi- 
tion that you assist in exposing the iniquity of 
your employers ; and when I have no longer need 
of your testimony, go to end your days in 
Australia." 

" Oh, sir, you are too generous," was all the 
wretched man could utter, and abject in his grati- 
tude, as he had been in his terror, he trembled bo 
as to be scarcely able to rise from his chair, as he 
endeavoured to grasp the hand tf his former 
master. 

But Mr. Armstrong withdrew it proudly and 
coldly. There was a measure in his charity, and 
though he could pardon he could not forget the 
injuries which this man had done him. He was 
noble, but not weak I 
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" Mr. Vernon," he said, turning to me, " Balph 
Green must not leave this house till we have con* 
sidered in what way we can avail ourselves of his 
testimony, with the least possible delay." 

" I am quite ready to remain as long as you 
please, gentlemen," was the man's rejoinder, 
^^ only allow me tell you that it is the custom of 
the Marstons to come weekly, on this day at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, to the Priory to 
settle accounts. To-day there are several farmers 
expected with their rents, and should my absence 
be discovered, it might perhaps excite suspicion, 
BO as to put them on their guard, and derange any 
plans you may form." 

" You do right to tell us this," 1 replied. " We 
will consider the matter, and as it is now only 
eleven o'clock, there is plenty of time for you to 
return to tlie Priory, should we think it necessary. 
In the meantime I must request you to retire into 
the adjoining room," and I pointed to a door 
opening to it from the study. ^' I will summon 
you wben we again have need of you, but Mr. 
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Armstrong and I must now be left alone. If you 
ring the bell you will be supplied with anything 
you may require." 

"May I hope, gentleman, that you will deal 
leniently with me," said Ralph, addressing me 
before he passed the door I had opened for his 
departure. It was evident that he feared even to 
look towards Mr. Armstrong. 

'^ Your fate will depend on your own conduct,'*' 
I replied, and the wretched man entered his tem- 
porary prison with slow and heavy steps. 

Mr. Armstrong came himself to ascertain 
that the door was locked and bolted, and then in 
silence followed me to an adjoining room, where 
we could converse without danger of being over 
heard. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



[We must here interrupt the narrative of Mr. 

Vernon, and recount some circumstances with 

which he was unacquainted.] 
When Grenville Mar^ton returned to the 
borders of the lake, he left his horse and carriage 
to the care of the farmer and his sons who had 
accompanied him, and hurried to the bath-house 
in search of Mrs. Wallace. He was resolved that 
as soon as his equipage was put in order, and the 
helpers dismissed, he would carry her back to the 
carriage and proceed on his journey with more 
caution, and a fresh horse if necessary, which the 
farmer had engaged to lend him. He never con- 
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aidered that the lady's life might be in danger in 
conseqaence of her fall; he wished that she 
might be still insensible, and thus incapable of 
making any resistance. 

Though well aware of the difficulties now at- 
tending the accomplishment of his undertaking, 
he was not dismayed by them, for he was con- 
vinced that every obstacle must give way before 
the force of his determined will and desperate per- 
severance. Corrupted by indulgence, flattery, suc- 
cess and prosperity, he was no longer master of 
his passions, and his intellect was degraded to be 
their slave, whilst, in the wild excitement of their 
criminal indulgence, he lost all sense of danger 
and of morality. 

What he had once resolved on, that must be 
accomplished. No accident could turn him from 
the path he had chosen to pursue ! Though the 
roads might be one sheet of ice, and the snow 
came thick and stifling on the keen east wind, 
Eleanor must be brought to the house where he 
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had resolved to detain her till she consented to 
become his wife. 

In this state of mind he entered the bath-house, 
elated by the assurance of his ultimate success, 
and his rage, therefore, knew no bounds when 
he found it empty. The light of the moon fell 
full upon the tattered sofa, where he had left 
Mrs. Wallace, and there still lay a shawl he had 
wrapped around her ; but she had escaped his 
toils, and was gone, perhaps with Mr. Vernon, to 
publish no doubt to the whole world the story 
of the deception he had that night practised, to 
get her entirely into his power. 

For the first time iu his life he felt something 
like fear. Even his conviction of the power of 
wealth to purchase respect and indemnity could 
not blind him to the danger and the disgrace 
which must follow the disclosure of that night's 
villany. 

But he only gave way for a few minutes to 
such feelings, and when he returned to the per- 
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sons employed in arranging his carriage, he be- 
trayed no sign of emotion, except ill-humonr« 
His own horse had broken a limb in its fall, and 
a heavy animal belonging to the farmer drew the 
carriage slowly to the high road, where Grenville 
Marston, sullen and silent, without thanking the 
people who had assisted him, resumed his seat in 
his patched-up vehicle, and ordering one of the 
men to lead the horse by the head, he proceeded 
slowly towards the Manor House. 

His ride was long and dreary, and he continu- 
ally uttered expressions of impatience against 
the weather and the roads, both of which he had 
disregarded, when hopeful of success. 

He felt, with the keenest mortification, 
that he was foiled ; and that gave him more pain 
than even the consciousness that Mrs. Wallace 
was lost to him for ever. He loved her, it 
was true, with a fierce and passionate love ; but 
that love was now converted into hate, when he 
reflected on the fearful position in which it had 
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placed him, and that the rival he detested would, 
by rescuing her that night, assure his triumph 
over him. The consequent loss of Mr. Arm- 
strong's inheritance was also a matter of the 
utmost importance, and so critical was the state 
of his father's affairs, that he dreaded to meet 
the old man, and inform him of the failure of 
the desperate enterprise against which he had 
strongly advised him. But that night he saw no 
one. It was two o'clock in the morning before 
he reached his home, and when, after directing 
the farmer's son, who had accompanied him, 
where to leave the carriage, he entered the house 
by a latch-key, he found that every one had retu*ed 
to bed. Even his father, unconscious of the 
misfortunes of the night, and not expecting his. 
eon's return, had long ago sought rest and for- 
getfulness on his pillow. 

But Grenville Mars ton that night never closed 
his eyes in sleep. His punishment had begun ; 
he paced the room for hours in feverish 
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agitation, provoked, disappointed, and indignant, 
not only against others, bnt at himself. A dozen 
wild plans for the future occurred to his mind, bat 
he rejected them all in turn. Only one feeling 
maintained its mastery unchanged, and that feel- 
ing was revenge ; revenge against Mr. Vernon, 
and even against Mrs. Wallace. She should be 
brought to repentance; she must be made his 
wife, even yet, and then her punishment should 
begin ; she should be taught what it was to reject 
and insult the man who was the master of her 
destiny I Ihen it suddenly occurred to him that 
all this was mere madness, and that more press- 
ing and immediate interests demanded his calm 
and unimpassioned attention. 

At length the morning dawned, but it was a 
dawn which brought no hope to him ; in fact he 
dreaded the events of the coming day. He 
seemed for the first time to realise to himself 
what might be the consequences of guilt. 

No one knew of his return during the night 
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till, to the astonishment of his father, he entered 
the room^ where the old man sat enjoying his 
Weakfast, with a newspaper in his hand. Whilst 
his son soaght money to govern and to shine, he 
valued it as the means of securing quiet sensual 
enjoyment. This had heen the only aim of his 
early industry, and now, in his old age, could he 
have kept possession of what he had earned, he 
would have been content to rest; but his son's 
restless ambition having placed his whole fortune 
in jeopardy, by desperate speculations, he had 
gradually been drawn on, from petty frauds to 
absolute crime, and he now lived in a state of 
anxiety, which even his love of good eating and the 
flattery of Mrs. Langton often failed to tranquil- 
lise. His luxurious breakfast that morning, and 
the Indian news, which appeared to promise him a 
favourable turn in his affairs at Calcutta, had 
tended to tranquillise his spirits, when his son's 
entrance at once revived his terrors, for though 
Grenville smiled as he wished him good morning, 
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jet, worn and haggard, he could neither conceal 
tiie effects of the night's fatigue nor of the 
mental struggles occasioned hj the failure of his 
plans. 

His father started up from his seat in terror, 
as soon as he beheld him. 

"GkK)d heavens, Grenvillel" he exclaimed, 
^^ what has happened ? You look as if you had 
never slept the whole nighi" 

"Then my looks are true interpreters," was 
the reply, " for I have never even undressed." 

*^ And Mrs. Wallace?" demanded the old man, 
breathlessly. 

" May be gone to the dogs, for aught I care," 
returned his son, impatiently, whilst he seated 
himself at the table; and without adding anoth^ 
word, poured out a cup al coffee and filled his 
plate with the viands before him. He eat hastily 
as if unconscious of what he was doing, and 
several minutes elapsed before he again spoke. 

" We will talk of our affairs presently, sir,'* 
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he then said. "Bat first, I have need of re- 
freshment, for I have neither had sleep nor food 
since we last parted." 

His father looked at him with anxious curiosity ; 
but he was too mnch accustomed to his son's 
humours to venture to address further questions 
to him, and he waited impatiently till it was his 
pleasure to relate the events of the night. 

Though Grenville had talked of wanting food, 
he appeared to have little appetite for that before 
him, and after swallowing a few morsels he 
pushed away his plate, and folding his arms 
across his breast, leaned back in his chair, lost in 
deep thought. 

" I am a fool I" he cried, suddenly starting up, 
as his father arose from table. ** Thinking can 
profit me nothing 1 I have thought enough to 
drive a man mad during the past night, and yet 
I am no wiser for it. We must have a little 
conversation, sir, and decide on action. I want 
your advice, for your head is cooler than mine, 
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and perhaps between us we may be able to devise 
some way of getting out of my present difficul- 
ties, or even turning them to advantage. I 
confess that, for the first time in my life, I have 
been completely foiled, for though I can bid 
triumphant defiance to human opposition, the 
accidents of nature are beyond a man's calcula- 
tion, and it was an impossibility for me to fore- 
see either the sudden frost, or that my horse 
would fall, and nearly break my neck." 

*^ Come into my study/' returned Mr, Marston, 
"we shall be less liable to interruption there, 
and when I know what has happened to disturb 
you so unusually, we will consider quietly what 
is now to be done to repair your mischances." 

To the study they accordingly went, and there 
the son confided to his father the story of his 
abduction of Mrs. Wallace, and her unaccount- 
able disappearance. The natural affection, and 
the confidence which subsisted between these two 
men were their redeeming qualities ; and even 
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Grenville felt relieved when lie had confided to 
his sympathising father the particulars of his 
desperate attempt, and the dangers which he ap- 
prehended from its failure. 

'^ I did not tell you last night," he said, '' for 
I wished to spare you needless anxiety ; but I 
was driven to this undertaking by a letter of Mr. 
Vernon's, which I intercepted yesterday, propos- 
ing to remove Mrs. Wallace from the Priory in 
the dead of the night, a little later than the 
hour at which I drove thither. He had got a 
key, it appeared, of the Abbot's door, furnished no 
doubt by that scoundrel, the valet; and I deter- 
mined to avail myself of this arrangem ent for 
my own purposes, and sent the letter on to Mrs. 
Wallace, without giving any intimation of my 
discovery. Truly she fell into the trap I had set 
lor her, and believing me to be her cousin met 
me on the stairs prepared for flight Everything 
seemed to promise me complete success ! she had 
not the slightest suspicion of deceit, but passed 
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her arm tiirough mine, addressed me as cousin 
Frank, and readily took her seat in the carriage ; 
but what I could not understand were her en- 
quiries for her uncle. It was evident that she 
had expected to meet him, and believed that he 
had cognizance of her flight. 53iis is again an 
evidence that the valet was in the secret, and had 
told her some lie or other. The fellow must be 
got rid of as soon as possible, for no doubt you 
offended him by only giving him twenty pounds, 
and he has tried to get money in another way. He 
is too bad to be longer trusted." 

" But I can scarcely thmk that he would ven- 
ture to carry Mrs. Wallace from the bath-house, ' ' 
said Mr. Mar&ton. 

'^ Certainly not 1 that iwaai, no doubt, Vemon's 
doing ! I hate the i^ry name of that puritanical 
fellow, who thrusts .himself in mj way at .finery 
turning. Some means must be found of getting 
him removed from X—, even if it be to re- 
ceive a better i^pointment/* 
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" Let US first get over our present difficulties 
before we talk of irrelevant matters," returned 
the old man, who through life, though not scru- 
pulous as to the means he employed, had been 
content, if he could carry on his aflfairs success- 
fully, without ever thinking of revenging himself 
on the opponents who had obstructed his pro- 
gress ; differing, in this respect, greatly from his 
son. 

^' It appears to me," continued old Marston, 
" that we must now try what can be done by 
conciliation, since violence has failed. Might it 
not be possible to persuade Mrs. Wallace that 
you were actuated by the kindest intentions in 
taking her from the Priory last night, without 
the knowledge of Mr. Armstrong; and that you 
only sought to gratify her wish of returning to 
X-^, in defiance of her mad uncle's unreason - 
able opposition?" 

" The idea is not bad I " said Grenville ; '' but 
I shall gain little by it She detests me ; and I 
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suspect there must be some engagement between 
her and Vernon, which made him so anxious to 
get her out of our hands. We must go another 
way to work, and spread the report that she 
willingly eloped with me, in the dead of the 
night, and was only interrupted in her flight by 
accident. She must then be glad to heal her 
reputation by accepting my hand ; for even Ver- 
non, enraged at her jilting him, will have 
nothing more to say to her." 

" These are idle dreams," responded old Mar- 
ston. ^' Mrs. Wallace knows her innocence ; and 
she is a woman who, having chosen her. course, 
will dare the opprobrium of the world, with 
courage and patience, rather than be diverted 
from what she considers right. 

" We can try, however," said his son; ^^and, 
if you can devise nothing better, you can drive 
into town, and set Mrs. Langton at work. She 
will spread any news you please to tell her, in 
less than half-an-hour, through the whole city. 
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She must also find out what has become of Mrs, 
Wallace, and lay particular stress on the fact of 
her having willingly eloped with me, as my 
mother opposed our marriage." 

'^ I believe you are right. At all events, this 
can do no harm ; and no one can blame you for 
taking advantage of a pretty woman's impru- 
dence, particularly when matrimony was your 
object. Yoiir mother has so foolishly and openly 
opposed your attentions to Mrs. Wallace, that it 
seems only natural you should attempt to run 
off together. Meeting the truth half-way, in 
this manner, removes all appearance of criminality 
from your conduct, and makes it impossible for 
your enemies to accuse you. I see it all now, 
and quite agree with you. If the story does not 
win you a wife, it will, at least, save your 
credit." 

"We will hope so," was Qrenville's reply. 
" But we must also go to the Priory, without 
delay, and look sharply after those fellows there. 
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I am quite decided to run all risks of the valet's 
disclosures^ and to send the fellow off at once ; 
for I have strong suspicions that there must be a 
secret understanding between him and Green, 
which may prove very dangerous. These ac- 
counts^ of Mr. Armstrong having appeared in 
London are most strange and unpleasant Yet 
the valet has never given us the slightest inti- 
maticn of his absence; and I fear that this 
fellow's drunken habits render him incapable of 
fulfilling the duties required of him." 

" I am quite of your opinion as to dismissing 
him," answered the old gentleman; but '* Green's 
strenuous denial of having ever quitted the 
Priory gives me even more uneasiness than if 
he had actually done so, — for if he has really not 
been in London, the appearance of a Mr. Arm- 
strong there is a cause for serious disquietude." 

" My dear sir," said Grenville, somewhat im- 
patiently, " we have talked this matter over 
already, and I hoped I had put your groundless 
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fears to rest. We have real subjects of anxiety 
enough, without giving way to fancies. It is 
now more than two years since we had the most 
positive proofs of James Armstrong's death. 
This ring on my little finger was taken from the 
hand of the corpse; and, believe me, people 
don't rise from their graves, nowadays, to torment 
their survivors. I wish I was as sure of getting 
hold of his heiress, as I am that he is dead and 
buried ; the gentlemen at the Priory should not 
then trouble us much longer." 

'^ Grenville ! Grenville ! you are too despe- 
rate," said his father. " All your speculations in 
India have hitherto failed ; and I fear that this, 
in spite of all your confidence, may prove, after 
all, the most unlucky." 

^' It has brought us, so far, a very considerable 
profit ; you cannot deny that, sir," was the reply. 
^^ The day after to-morrow there are considerable 
rents to be received, and we shall want Green to 
play the farce, as usual, on ttese occasions. We 
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muBt not be too severe with him ; though we may 
send the valet off, for he is more difficult to keep 
in order." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
appearance of Mrs. Marston. It was not the 
habit of that lady to show herself in a morning ; 
she rose early, and generally breakfasted in her 
own room, after which she superintended the 
affairs of her household in a very economical, 
though not very becoming costume. 

Both gentlemen were, therefore, astonished by 
her appearance in the study, where she rarely 
intruded, — ^and yet more by her excited manner 
when, after she had hastily shut the door, she 
came towards them. 

" Mr. Smart, my medical man, has just been 
here," she said, without even wishing her son 
good morning, '^ and has given me the most ex- 
traordinary intelligence. In the name of fortune, 
Grenville, what have you been doing, which has 
afforded a foundation for such reports ?" 
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•* What reports, ma'am ?" demanded the gen- 
tleman, coolly looking up in his mother's face, as 
she stood beside him. 

" Reports,— that you last night eloped from 
the Priory with Mrs. Wallace ; and, by some 
accident or another, have nearly killed her. She 
was brought half-dead to Mr. Andrews' in the 
middle of the night ; and Mr. Smart tells me 
that Mr. Grover, who attends her, has not yet 
pronounced her to be out of danger, for she was 
long quite insensible, and is now in a raging 
fever." 

"Then I must suppose she has not herself 
told the interesting story of our elopement," 
said Grenville, with a sneer, " and that the 
whole is an invention of Mr. Vernon's. I am 
really greatly obliged to him for taking so much 
trouble." 

" Do you mean to say that you contradict the 
whole; and that you had no share in Mrs. 
Wallace's accident, and that you never eloped 
with her ?" demanded Mrs. Marston, eagerly. 
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" Suppose I did, ma'am, what then?" was her 
son's cool rejoind er. *^ It is nobody's fault but 
yours. If you had not opposed my intended 
marriage with Mrs. Wallace from the very 
beginning, and obliged me to delay my making 
her an offer, I have no doubt we should have 
been quietly man and wife long before this ; and 
now you see what a scrape your ridiculous pride 
has brought me into. If the lady dies 1 shall 
lose more than half-a-million of money, for she 
is her uncle's heiress ; and I very much doubt if 
you cjn find me another wife with equal expec- 
tations." 

'^ I wonder you are not ashamed to speak to 
me in this manner," answered his mother, her 
face flushing red with anger. '' If Mrs. Wallace 
is dying, I have nothing to Jo with it, and you 
may take all the blame to yourself for your own 
disobedience. I never liked her, for her conceit 
and sauciness were quite disgusting, and I wanted 
to have nothing to do with such a spoilt creature. 
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There is money enough in the world without 
your marrying a widow, a widow with a low- 
born uncle, and a mother-in-law like Mrs. 
Langton. She would have led us all a fine life, 
depend upon it, she has been so long accustomed 
to have her own way. 1 hate the whole set ; and 
if she had broken her neck it would have served 
her right, for having had the impudence to run 
off with you." 

'^ You are very kind, ma'am," said Grenville, 
laughing. " Perhaps you vidsh that I had bro- 
ken mine, too ?" 

'^ If you go on behaving in the mad way you 
have done lately, it may come to that, before 
long," cried the lady, indignantly. " I don't 
know what has come over you, Grenville, but 
you are terribly changed. You were always 
self-willed, but now you seem to care for 
nobody." 

^ ^* I suppose I have inherited some of your pride, 
ma'am?" 
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" You run off with a woman, and nearly kill 
ber, and don't seem to be in the least concerned, 
when you hear her life is in danger," persisted 
Mrs. Marston, without noticing her son's last 
words. 

^' I dare say I am quite as much grieved as you 
are," he returned sarcastically, as he carelessly 
nipped off the end of a cigar. 

" You won't smoke in my presence, sir !" she 
said. 

^' As you please, ma'am ; but if I don't smoke 
here, I must smoke elsewhere," and he quietly 
arose from his chair as he spoke. 

" Stay where you are!" said his mother, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm. *' Be reasonable for 
once, and tell me the truth. If there has really 
been an accident, and an elopement, surely I 
have a right to expect you will tell me all about 
it. You may smoke as much as you please after 
you have told me how it happened." 

" If you want to hear so much, you must ask 
somebody else, for I am perfectly sick of the 
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^* Yes, my dear, I admit he is rather irritating," 
answered Mr. Marston ; " but you must have some 
indulgence for him ; he is more worried than he 
chooses to show^ and has many things on his 
mind, besides this aflfair of this Mrs. Wallace, 
which is disagreeable enough." 

" That is just what displeases me," returned 
the lady. " Why should he involve himself in 
so many desperate speculations ? It was different 
when we had to work our way up in the world ; 
but now we have surely money enough without 
his worrying himself to death with business." 

" Who knows, my dear ; money is like water, 
it either rises or falls ; at a dead level it soon 
evaporates," said Mr. Marston; and the expression 
of his countenance, as his wife looked up at him, 
was so strange, that for the first time, she felt a 
shuddering apprehension that even their present 
prosperity might be liable to a reverse. 

But the feeling was only momentary, and she 
drove it quickly from her mind. It was ridiculous 
to suppose she thought that her husband, who 
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had long withdrawn his name from the firm witli 
which he was formerly connected, could be in- 
volved in any serious losses. In this way she 
consoled herself, for she knew by experience that 
it was useless to question him on the subject of 
his affairs. He always declared that women were 
incapable of understanding business ; and though 
he was uniformly kind, he never consulted her 
on anything beyond domestic matters. This had 
always been a great mortification to her ; but as 
her husband gave her money whenever she wanted 
it, he believed that she had no reason to complain. 
The want of confidence with which she was treated 
by her son, was much more painful to her, for, 
with all her pride and selfishness, he was her 
idol. 

But whilst harassed by jealousy, and mortified 
by neglect, she was totally oblivious that it 
was by her own obstinacy, pride, and ill-humour, 
she had alienated the affection and respect 
both of her husband and of her son ; and, blaming 
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them for nnkindness^ she believed herself to be 
the most amiable and injured of women ; uncon- 
scious that she ought to have blamed herself 
when her son treated her with open contempt ; 
for by her flattery and indulgence, she had spoilt 
him from his earliest youth. 

Her reflections that morning were far from 
agreeable, when she was left alone in the study. 
She felt there were many secrets between Gren- 
ville and his father, which, though carefully con- 
cealed from her, she had a restless curiosity to 
discover. The two subjects which tormented her 
the most were the Priory, and Mrs. Langton. 
She well knew what cause she had to be jealous 
of the. lady; but why her husband and her son 
should trouble themselves so much about the low- 
born Mr. Armstrong, was far beyond her com- 
prehension. 

The day was cold and foggy, with an intense 
frost, and yet they were going to visit both these 
odious people, and she was so provoked when she 
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saw them depart, that she forgot all the comforts 
and luxuries by which she was surrounded, and 
the passing fear of losing them which had dis- 
turbed her half an hour before. 

Mrs. Langton received her "dear Mr. Marston" 
with an affectionate warmth of manner which 
contrasted strongly with his wife's ill-humour. 
She listened to him as an oracle, and was ready 
to comply with all- his wishes. She offered to 
pay a visit to Mrs. Andrews to enquire after Mrs. 
Wallace, that very day, and to spread the reports 
he desired, though she admitted that she had 
already heard nearly the same story. 

Mr. Grenville did not show himself at the 
widow's ; but as he knew his father was proud 
of flirtiog with her alone, he drove on to the 
Priory, and employed himself there in looking 
over some accounts which demanded his attention, 
until Mr. Marston joined him. They then had 
a stormy scene with the valet, and after dismiss- 
ing him and the housekeeper, they visited Balpk 
Green in his sitting-room up-stairs. 
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In spite of his father's advice to treat the man 
with leniency, Grenville behaved to him with 
great insolence; and when he denied having made 
any journey to London, he loudly expressed his 
disbelief of his assertions. He then narrowly 
scrutinised every object in the room, to see if any 
thing there gave evidence of his recent absence, 
but could discover nothing worthy of his notice, 
but a pair of pistols lying on a table between 
the windows. He took up one of these and ex- 
amined it. 

" Be careful, sir! be careful !" cried the pre- 
tended Mr. Armstrong ; " they are both 
loaded." 

" What the deuce do you keep loaded pistols 
there for ? " was Grenville's reply. 

** To defendmyself, in case of need," said Ralph. 
** The place is very lonely, sir, and, to tell you 
the truth, I have no confidence in the valet ; you 
will see that the Priory will be robbed some time 
or other, by that fellow." 

" And you intended to shoot him ?" demanded 
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Grenville, with a sneer. " I had no idea you 
were so courageous." 

" I would rather shoot him than that he should 
shoot me," was the man's reply. 

" I am glad to find that the Priory has such a 
yaliant defender," said the gentleman, with a 
sneer, as he laid down the weapon, and turning 
away, he then thought no more of the circum- 
stances. 

He did not suspect that Ralph dreaded him 
more than he did the valet ; and full of anxious 
terrorwhen he had heard of his intended marriage 
with Mrs. Wallace, had employed old Martha to 

purchase these pistols for him at X , as a means 

of defence against the man, of whose crimes he 
was a dangerous witness, and who, he felt con- 
vinced, would have need of his death, when he 
alone stood between him and a rich inheritance. 

Old Mr. Marston in the meantime had been 
turning over the prints in the china closet, and 
had made up a pretty large roll of Rembrandt's 
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and Marc Antonios^ all «arly impressions, to 
carry off with him to the Manor Hoase, whither 
he intended gradnallj to Temoye the whole col- 
lection. When his son joined him they passed 
tbrough the invisiUe door in the book-case, into 
the dining-room, and thence into the entrance 
hall. 

Their carriage was ahready at the door, and 
they saw the valet standing on the stairs watching 
their departure, but they passed on without ap- 
pearing to notice him, neither did they bear the 
threats and maledictions whi<^ he uttered against 
tiiem, as they left the houBc. 
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(continuation of MR. vernon's journal.) 
WHisry after Ralph Green's confession, he had 
retired, at our bidding, into my book-chamber, 
and Mr. Armstrong having safely locked him in, 
followed me to the dining-room ; we had scarcely 
entered it and closed the door, when he warmly 
grasped my hand. 

" You know now that I am not mad, Mr. 
Vemcm," he said, "you know I am not 
liring at the ftiory, and receiring wages from 
n^rself, as gardener there ; you can now under- 
•taad why I 'was in wanft of money in London, 
and the reasons I had for concealing my presence 
in thifl eUy irom those I came to watch.*' 
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** Yes, in truth," I replied, ^* I now comprehend 
the whole of this infamous plot, and the sufferings 
and mortifications you have had to endure; I 
hope you pardon my past behaviour towards you, 
which must have been extraordinary, so fully was 
I impressed with the belief that you were the un- 
fortunate lunatic, who, from time to time escaped 
from his keepers." 

*^ You were always kind and indulgent to me, 
from the first when we met at Mr. Weston's," 
was Armstrong's reply; "and I often longed since 
to tell you my whole story ; but Mr. Weston, in 
whom I confided, as he was able to identify my 
writing, and even my person, though he did not 
at first recognize me, advised me to maintain the 
strictest secresy till I fully understood the pro- 
ceedings of the Marstons. It was for that purpose 
that I came down here, and accepted work from 
old Oliver, the gardener. There was no other 
way of getting an insight into the mysteries of 
the Priory. When I had once obtained a sight 
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of my representative there, and recognised him as 
Aalph Green, my former servant in India, the 
whole plot was clear to me; but as I did not 
choose to accept the loan most generously offered 
me by Mr. Weston, and the money I had brought 
with me to England was exhausted, I had still 
to wait for remittances from Calcutta, to enable 
me to prosecute the rascals who were in possession 
of my fortune." 

" If you had applied to me, — " I began. 

" Oh, yes," said Armstrong, hastily interrupt- 
ing me, " I never doubted your generosity, and 
had there been urgent need, I would, without 
hesitation, have asked your assistance. I did not 
forget that you had once kindly helped me, at a 
moment when I was without a farthing — I shall 
never forget it ; but I did not choose to play my 
game with borrowed money: though I was almost 
certain of winning, there was yet a risk ; and if 
I had lost, my misery would have been redoubled 
by a weight of debt I had no means to pay. No, 
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Mr. Vernon, I wished to involve no one in my 
misfortunes, and I had learnt to be patient. It 
proves to have been hicky that I waited, for time 
has brought Green to confession, and now there 
can be no difficulty in obtaining the conviction 
of Mr. Grenville Marston, for fraud and forgery." 

" I have a cheque on the bank of X ," I 

said, "which is proof positive of the latter 
crime." 

*^We had already sufficient evidence against 
him when I was in London yesterday, to enable 
us to procure a warrant for his arrest ; and Mr. 
W^ton, after he has obtained it, this morning, 
intends to follow me here by the next train, with 
a police inspector and a sergeant, to arrest this 
fine gentleman." 

" And do you not ocmsider that his father is 
equally criminal ?" I demanded. 

^^The father had nothing to do with the plot 
£nr my murder/' was the reply. " He is a coward, 
gir, and if his conscience had not restrained him, 
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his dread of consequences would not have allowed 
him to authorise such an audacious piece of 
yillany ; that was entirely the work of his son, 
who fears nothing eitiber in heaven or on earth." 

*^ But the old man shares the spoils with him," 
I returned ; " he governs all the money affairs at 
the Priory, and has been most active in assisting 
Kalph Green's deception." 

" I know it all," said Mr. Armstrong, " and I 
have known it with sorrow, for there was a time, 
Mr. Vernon, in my early youth, when this man 
was my friend. I can never forget the obliga- 
tions I owe him. He assisted my mother in her 
old age, when I was compelled to leave her, and 
to earn a livelihood for us both, on the high seas. 
After my return he took me into his office, 
taught me the rudiments of trade, and sent me, 
as his agent, to India ; in ftwrt, I owed him every 
thing which I was thus enabled to earn daring a 
long course of years, whilst my rich cousin left 
me to straggle on, withoat ai&iiig whether I 
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starved or prospered. I had never received a 
farthingfrom him, when he died and unexpectedly 
left me his enormous fortune , without even knowing 
where I was to be found. Mr. Marston was the first to 
inform me of this, as he had formerly been the 
first to help me in my poverty. I am bound, in 
gratitude, to look with indulgence on his recent 
proceedings." 

'^ Yet his conduct is most infamous," I said. 

"You must remember, sir, that he probably 
believes me dead," was Armstrong's reply. ^^ I 
am convinced that his son has carefully concealed 
from him that the ruffians, whom he believed to 
have been my murderers, were employed by him; 
he, therefore, thought it no great sin to accept 
Ralph Green in my name, and to profit by a 
deception which Mr. Grenville had already com- 
menced without his knowledge. In fact, he 
could not refuse to do so without exposing his 
only son to infamy and punishment. I pity him 
more than I blame him, Mr. Yernon." 
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" You are more generous than I could be," I 
returned, regarding with inexpressible respect 
this noble and single-hearted man, who, after 
being exposed for more than two years to suffer- 
ings of every description, to gratify the cupidity 
and insatiable ambition of men whom he had 
once considered his friends, was thus ready to 
regard their crimes with unimpassioned justice. 

Yet he was totally unconscious of my admira- 
tion, or that there was any thing extraordinary 
in his nobility of feeling, and after remaining 
silent for a few moments, he resumed the con- 
versation in the same quiet tone in which he had 
before spoken. 

*^ The exposure of the son to the disgrace he 
merits," he said, " and the penalty the law will 
inflict on him for the frauds he has committed, 
wUl be punishment enough for the father's sin of 
connivance, and indeed I shrink from the scenes 
I shall have to go through, before my rights are 
acknowledged. But I can show Mr. Grenville 
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Marston no mercy ; his conduct to my beloved 
niece has placed him out of the reach of my com- 
passion." 

*' And not content with having nearly killed 
her," I said, " he is now endeavouring to destroy 
her reputation, by spreading the most infamous 
reports ; but happily, her good name and her life 
are now out of danger." 

" I went to inquire for her before I came here," 
rejoined Mr. Armstrong, " and rejoiced to learn 
that she is fast recovering. I must now thank 
you^ with the most heart-felt gratitude, for the 
share you had in her rescue." 

'' I did little ," I began. 

" You have probably saved my Eleanor's life," 
he said, interrupting me. *'Had Ealph Green 
not known you, he would not have dared to re- 
move her from the bath-house, and had you not 

been near to convey her to X , where she 

could have prompt and e£Glcient medical aid, it is 
likely she might never more have revived. I owe 
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you a great debt of gratitude, Mr. Vernon/* and 
again he grasped my hand, whilst his eyes were 
filled with tears. ^^ I cannot express to you all I 
feel ; but I would not, for everything this world 
could oflfer me, that my niece, the only creature 
who belongs to me, should have become the 
victim of the infamous Grenville Marston." 

*^ Mrs. Wallace has a brave resolution," I re- 
plied. " No persecution, I am convinced, would 
have induced her to become his wife." 

*^ And yet Mrs. Andrews told me this morning, 
that his friends have the audacity to assert 
that she willingly ran away with him, and that in; 
secret he was her accepted lover." 

** No doubt they assert these lies in order that 
Mrs. Wallace, to heal her reputation, may feel 
compelled to marry him," I rejoined, with a 
bitter smile. "Her worthless mother-in-law 
assists in all these miserable intrigues; I 
understand their purpose well, but their infamous 
slanders are too bare-faced to injure Eleanor in 
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the esteem of any one who knows her, or to lessen 
for a moment the high veneration which I feel for 
her noble and innocent character." 

" It is evident, from Ralph Green's account,'* 
said Mr. iVrmstrong, ^' that she mistook Gren- 
ville Marston for you, and that having discovered 
our project he sought to take advantage of 
Eleanor's unsuspecting confidence in her cousin, 
to remove her to some distant place, where she 
would be entirely in his power, without hope of 
rescue or escape. But he shall pay dearly for 
the deceit. I love my niece, Mr. Vernon ! I love 
her as my daughter ; I have no one else in the 
wide world to love, and the man who has sought 
to betray her and has dared to belie her, though 
he were guiltless of all other crimes, would by 
this alone have steeled my heart against every 
thought of mercy. He is not only a great 
criminal, but a paltry, miserable wretch, who can 
thus seek to ruin and vilify the widow and the 
orphan. I despise him from the innermost 
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depths of my soul ; but contempt is not sufficient 
punishment for such as he! he must pay a 
heavier penalty. At what hour did Ralph tell 
us that the Marstons were expected at the Priory 
to-day?" 

'^ At three o'clock, sir." 

'^ And Mr. Weston will arrive with his com- 
panions at noon. The lawyer was of opinion 
that I should show myself as little as possible 
before the final moment, lest I might be recog- 
nised, otherwise I would go to the station to meet 
him." 

*' They can have no difficulty in finding my 

house," I said. " Every one in X knows 

where I live." 

^^Mr. Weston has written to Mr. Andrews, 
and mentioned the hour of his intended arrival," 
rejoined Mr. Armstrong. " They are already 
known to each other, and as Mr. Andrews 
negotiated the sale of the Priory, and is your 
friend, I wished him to be iiiformed of all the 

I 5 
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facts connected with my claims, and to be a 
witness of to-day's proceedings." 

" Then there can be no doubt that he will meet 
Mr. Weston, and accompany him hither," I said, 
and my conjecture proved just 

In less than a quarter of an hour we were 
joined by the two lawyers. They had sent the 
policemen to refresh themselves at a coffee-house, ' 
with orders to come to my house, as soon as they 
had breakfasted. Mr. Weston was afraid that 
suspicion might be excited, if so many strangers 
were seen to enter my house at once. 

I was quite astonished by the unusual anima- 
tion and activity of the old lawyer, for whom a 
journey from London to X——, at that in- 
clement season, was a most extraordinary effort 
I could fully appreciate the sacrifice he had made 
in breaking through his daily habits of quiet 
labour, and evening repose. 

Shaking me by the hand, he assured me that 
his old friendship for my father and his regard 
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for myself, would not allow him to remain at 
home, when I had an affitir of such vast import- 
ance to transact^ in which he well knew he could 
by his presence render valuable assistance. 

*' I allow," he added, " that I rejoice to help 
an honest man, like Armstrong, to recover his 
rights, and would gladly have gone double the 
distance to expose the two scoundrels who have 
cheated him so shamelessly." 

I warmly thanked Mr. Weston for his kindness, 
and then briefly informed him of the murder of 
old Martha, and the subsequent repentance and 
confession of her son. 

" A valuable witness ! a valuable witness," he 
repeated several times, as he listened to my narra- 
tive with the keenest attaition, and Mr. Andrews 
appeared as much interested, though less as- 
tonished by these disclosures. 

*'My worthy friend here," said the London 
lawyer, turning to Mr. Armstrong, " has often 
exhausted my patience by talking about mercy ; 
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but now, when there is no longer any doubt that 
the gentlemen whom he so kindly compassionates 
meant to have him knocked on the head, to 
gratify their plundering propensities, I hope we 
shall have less difficulty than formerly in remov- 
ing his scruples of humanity. Humanity is a 
vety fine thing, no doubt, when it extends mercy 
to the innocent ; but I look upon it as an abso- 
lute crime against society, when it allows guilt 
to escape with impunity, and in this respect there 
must be no distinctions made between rich and 
poor.'* 

" I never asserted that Mr. Marston should be 
left unpunished, because he is rich," said Mr. 
Armstrong, quietly. " You know perfectly well, 
sir, that I am no respecter of money." 

^^ But I say that his being rich is the very 
reason why he ought not to be allowed to commit 
crimes with impunity, for which many other men 
havei been hanged," answered Mr. Weston. " If 
men are legally punished, more to deter others 
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from crime than to rid society of a nuisance, the 
just condemnation of the Marstons will be aii 
example which is likely to be of infinite benefit* 
So now that there remains not the slightest 
doubt of their guilt, I hope, Mr. Armstrong, 
you will talk no more of compassion and grati"^ 
tude, and such scruples. These virtues have 
nothing to do with these cold-blooded, calculat- 
ing scoundrels." 

Mr. Armstrong only smiled. He had been so 
accustomed to the clear, decided way in which 
Mr. Weston looked at all worldly concerns, and 
announced his opinions that he knew it was vaiu 
to oppose him. He did not even then repeat 
that he persisted in his intention of spr.ring the 
€lder Marston. 

But Mr. Weston did not allow the subject to 
drop. 

" What are you going to do with this fellow, 
Balph Green ?" he abruptly demanded. 

'^ I suppose he must be pardoned, if he turns 
King's evidence," was my reply. 
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"King*B evidence against whom? against 
lk)th father and son ?" was Mr. Weston's quick 
rejoinder. 

*^ I have told you repeatedly I will not proceed 
legally against the father," said Mr. Armstrong, 
in a decided tone. " We have taken out no 
warrant against him." 

" Yet you will certainly find it rather diflScult 
to recover the large sams he has, jointly with his 
gon, defrauded you of, without bringing him to 
trial," was the lawyer's reply. 

*^Then they must be lost," was Armstrong's 
quiet answer. *' I shall be content to regain my 
capital. That they cannot have made away 
with, nor can they, under any pretence, longer 
withhold it from me." 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders, but said 
nothing. In fact, I saw clearly, that though he 
wished to have justice done he respected the 
scruples of Mr. Armstrong. 

Though I had once called Grenville Marston 
friend, I had not ventured to say a word in his 
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defence, nor indeed did I feel the slightest in- 
<dination to do so. I felt stunned, as it were, and 
scarcely able folly to comprehend that a man 
whom I had almost adored, with the trusting 
affection of early youth, could have been capable 
of such cold-hearted crimes. I mourned over 
his fall, I regretted his depravity, and I deplored 
as much as I blamed his guilt Yet I shuddered 
with horror, when I thought of the disgrace of 
this proud, vain man, and of the mental agony 
he would be made to endure ; and would gladly 
have avoided being present at . his arrest, and 
witnessing the spectacle of his humiliation ! 

I had seen criminals at the bar of justice ; I 
had beheld more than one man receive sentence 
of death. It was a terrible spectacle. The soul 
of the condemned seemed to have deserted him, 
imder the terror of certain and immediate death, 
and the expression of his features was utterly 
changed, as he stood before his judge, a guilty 
outcast from his fellow-creatures. I shuddered 
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to remember his expression of dull, stupid despair> 
and though Grenville Marston, a man of large 
and cultivated mind, might have less fear of 
death, ambitious and greedy of admiration, dis- 
grace would affect him with a tenfold agony, 
which I dreaded to behold. 

But I knew that it was impossible for me to 
avoid accompanying Mr. Armstrong to the Priory, 
as he had particularly requested me to do so, and 
after tlie share I had had in his affairs, and those 
of my cousin Eleanor, and my activity in bring- 
ing the truth to light, I felt it would be culpable 
to desert him at this crisis, merely from feelings 
of compassion for a man whose crimes I detested. 

All this passed through my mind whilst the 
two lawyers and Mr. Armstrong were arranging 
their plan of action, and the first words which 
aroused me from my dark and painful reflections, 
was Mr. Weston's reiterated question of ^' What 
do you mean to do with Ralph Green ?" 

" He told us that the Marstons are expected at 
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the Priory, about three o'clock to-day," replied 
Mr. Armstrong, *' and that were he to be absent 
at that time it might excite suspicions." 

*^No doubt it would," answered the lawyer. 
" But he is a valuable witness ; and do you think 
it would be safe, Mr. Vernon, for us to lose sight 
of him?" 

" I believe you may now trust him," I said. 
" He has nothing to gain by deserting us, and 
everything to hope if he serves Mr. Armstrong 
faithfully. From what I witnessed at his 
mother's death-bed, I believe his repentance is 
sincere ; for though he is no fool, he is of a weak, 
vacillating character, and has been led into crime 
by the temptations of others. He is no thorough- 
paced scoundrel. The Marstons have ill-used 
him, and his conscience seems to have left him 
no rest, so that it is probable it will be a true 
consolation to the poor wretch if he can assist in 
restoring his old master to the fortune, of which, 
by assuming his name, he has so long helped 
others to rob him." 
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" Let me see the fellow," returned Mr. Wegtoa, 
^^ I shall then be better able to decide whether or 
not we can venture to make use of him." 

^* I will bring him here," I replied ; and at 
once left the room in search of the prisoner. 

When I entered his place of confinement, the 
unfortunate wretch was kneeling in prayer, and 
it was quite evident that he had shed many tears 
since he had been left alone. His back was to- 
wards the door, but he started up when he heard 
it opened, and he could not have looked more 
terrified had it been the hangman who came in 
search of him. 

I had no wish to increase his alarm, and told 
him quietly that his master and another gentle- 
man desired to speak with him^ in another room, 
whither he must accompany me. 

" Whatever you please, sir," was all he said, 
but he turned deadly pale, and large drops of 
perspiration broke out upon his forehead. 

Mr. Armstrong and the two lawyers were sit- 
ting at a table with writing materials before 
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tiiem^ when I rejoined them ; bat Balph Green, 
after casting one hurried glance aroond him^ had 
not courage again to look up, though all eyes 
were fixed up6n him. 

There is no spectacle more humiliatiug to 
human nature^ than such - a personification of 
cowardice and a guilty conscience, and I gladly 
looked away from the wretched culprit whilst Mr. 
Weston questioned him. 

This was no part of that gentleman's profes- 
sion. He was only present as Mr. Armstrong's 
friend ; but though he had never been at the old 
Bailey Bar, his keen, observant faculties, quick 
intellect, and large knowledge of human nature, 
well fitted him for the task he had undertaken. 

" Mr. Armstrong has told me your story," he 
began. " It is a very black one indeed, but it 
seems you repent at last I wonder how you 
can expect that any man, who knows the part you 
have played, can trust your professions," 

^* Yet I have spoken the truth, sir ; the whole 
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truth," replied Balph, unconsciously stroking one 
hand over the other, with tremulous agitation as 
he spoke. " I am truly repentant, sir 1 I have 
had a terrible warning — a dreadful punishment^ 
which would have brought any man to repent- 
ance. Perhaps you have heard, sir, my mother, 
— my weak, helpless old mother — has been mur- 
dered 1" 

^' Yes !" was the lawyer's reply ; '^ that it is, in 
truth, an awful warning. All must learn, sooner 
or later, that God is just." 

'^I have long felt that, sir," was the poor 
man's reply. ^^ My life had been an unceasing 
punishment, since the terrible day when I fled 
from what I believed to be my murdered master's 
corpse. I was dying, sir, of my despair; but 
now that I have seen Mr. Armstrong again alive, 
you may do with me what you please. I have no 
wish on earth, but to repair, as far as in my 
power, the evil I have done him." 

" Then you are ready to obey his directions in 
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all things/' said the lawyer, " and will promise 
to speak the truth without disguise, if called 
upon to give evidence in a court of justice against 
Mr. Grenville Marston ?" 

^' Yes, sir, I ' will confess the whole truth 
and swear to all I told Mr. Vernon and Mr. 
Armstrong about both the Mr. Marstons." 

" Yet you have received the hire, and eaten 
the bread of these gentlemen, for more than two 
years ! Do you not feel that you owe them some 
fidelity ?" 

" They have led me the life of a dog, sir. It 
is hard to say whether Mr. Grenville or his father 
has treated me the worst." 

^* Yet you submitted long, and gave no one a 
hint of the deception you now wish us to believe 
you were weary of practising." 

" Because they threatened to accuse me of 
being accessory to Mr. Armstrong's death, and of 
deceiving them by taking his name. Whenever 
I showed a little spirit or discontent they told me 
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to take care, for they could have me hung when- 
ever they pleased. My mother lived then, sir ; I 
could not break her heart, nor leave her to starve ; 
but now I don't care what becomes of me, and 
Mr. Armstrong has promised to be merciful." 

** And he will be merciful if you perform your 
promises," said Mr. Weston, solemnly; and I 
knew from his look and manner that he was now 
perfectly convinced of Ralph's sincerity. " What 
we require of you to-day I will now explain to 
you," he continued. ^' You have said that the 
Mr. Marstons are expected at the Priory this 
afternoon, at three o'clock ; you must therefore 
return there immediately. He had better go in 
a carriage, Mr. Vernon," added the lawyer, turn- 
ing to me. " Will you have the goodness to order 
one to be procured ? It will prevent his being seen 
and recognized in the city, and insure lis speedy 
arrival at the Priory, before the Marstons." 

" Will you allow me to make an observation, 
sir ?" said Balph, timidly* 
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" Certainly," returned Mr. Weston. " Let us 
hear what you have to say." 

" Then, sir, I will make free to observe that it 
would excite wonder for a carriage to go up to 
the house. Though the valet is sent off, I 
have no doubt the maids have orders to report 
everything that happens. They, probably, be- 
lieve that I am still in my bed-room, and if 1 
alight from the carriage on the high road, at the 
back entrance, I can go unseen through the 
shrubbery on foot, and, as I have the key of the 
Abbot's door with me, I can get into the house 
quietly, without anyone knowing it." 

^1 have no objection to this arrangement," 
answered Mr. Weston. "There are farmers ex- 
pected to-day to pay their rents, I think you 
said. Are you osaally present on these occa- 
momr 

"Always, sir. It has been Mr. Maretou's 
ensiom to give me tine receipts ready signed, and 
1 luive only to delivor tbem to those who pay the 
money due.'' 
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"And Mr. Marston takes this money?'* de- 
manded the lawyer. 

" Every farthing, sir." 

^^ And you have had no share of it ?" 

"No, sir; I had a regular stipend — ^a little 
more than an upper servant, and sometimes a 
present of ten pounds, but I had nothing to do 
with rents or interests. Those all went into my 
employers' pockets." 

" How long will the business with the farmers 
last this afternoon ?" 

" About half-an-hour, sir. Mr. Marston is so 
strict that the people are obliged to be very 
punctual, and they, as I told you, will be there 
at three o'clock exactly." 

" But I suppose after they have paid their 
money, they will remain in the oflBlces to have 
some refreshment ? — a glass of ale, or something 
of the kind." 

" Not a drop, sir! Nobody who comes to the 
Priory, since I was brought there, has been 
allowed even a glass of small beer." 
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*^ So 1 you have kept an economical household, 
it appears," said the old lawyer, laughing, and 
looking at Mr. Armstrong, who was listening 
attentively to all that passed. " Now attend to 
my directions," he continued, again addressing 
Ralph. ^' You must go to the Priory and take 
your place as usual, but we can do nothing till 
the farmers are out of the house; and how are 
we to know when that is the case ?" 

" If you were to come in by the Abbofs door, 
sir," returned the man, who was now more tran- 
quil, *' you could wait in a little parlour between 
that and the great entrance hall. When you are 
there you can hear the people go down the pas- 
sage to the kitchen, and when all is finished the 
library ball will be rung. It is a very loud belL 
You will have no time to lose after that, for 
when the Mr. Marstons have once got hold of 
the money they don't remain much longer." 

" And we shall find them in the library ?" 

^* Yes, sir, if you come directly you hear the 
bell." 

VOL. iir. K 
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" But we have none of ns been in the house^ 
I fear. How shall we know the room?" de- 
manded Mr. Weston. 

" I was often at the Priory in my former days," 
said Mr. Andrews, here interposing. " Unless 
everything in it is changed, I believe I can stilL 
act as your guide." 

" It is much changed, sir," returned Ralph ; 
^^ but when you come from the Abbot's parlour 
into the entrance hall the door of the library, 
where the gentlemen transact business, is the 
first on your right hand. The second is the 
dining-room door, just at the foot of the great 
staircase, for the china closet which divides the 
two large rooms has no opening into the hall. 
You understand me, gentlemen ?" 

** Perfectly," was Mr. Weston's reply. ^^When 
the bell rings we shall come directly to the 
library. But we must find you there with the 
Mr. Marstons." 

*^ Yes, certainly, sir 1" returned Ealph. 

"You must remain, even if ordered away,' 
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continued the lawyer, " for we shall have need of 
you, and remember, you are now in Mr. Arm- 
strong's service, and must observe the most pro- 
found secresy, with regard to everything which 
has passed here this morning." 

" Of course, sir !" said Green. " I fully 
understand that you wish to take them un- 
awares." \ 

^' It will save much trouble," returned Mr. 
Weston, " and I have no doubt that Mr. Arm- 
strong agrees with all I have said." 

" Perfectly," was that gentleman's reply. " I 
leave everything to your direction. You are 
acquainted with all the evidence I have collected, 
and know better how to act legally in such a 
business than I do. I hope that Mr. Vernon and 
Mr. Andrews will also accompany us to the 
Priory. I wish everything to be done legally 
and in order, in the presence of respectable 
witnesses." 

^* When I was last admitted into the house," 

K 2 
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said Mr. Andrews, *^ I was engaged m a very- 
different transaction ; namely, the ratification of 
the purchase of that estate, in the name of Mr. 
Armstrong and with his money. His part was 
then performed by this man, Kalph Green ! I 
even then suspected that there was some mystery, 
but the plot was too deep for me to fathom. I 
told Mr. Vernon my suspicions, as his cousin was 
nearest of kin to Mr. Armstrong ; but advised 
him to be patient, and his patience has done 
wonders, in gaining the confidence of this man 
Green, and obtaining his confession." 

" Allow me to observe," I said, " that it w^ill 
be expedient for one of the policemen to accom- 
pany Green to the Priory, and when he has seen 
him enter, to return here with the key of the 
Abbot's door." 

^^ You are right," answered Mr. Weston, and 
a carriage having now arrived. Inspector Cope- 
land was summoned from the parlour, where he 
had been some time in waiting with his com- 
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panion, Sergeant Wood, to take charge of Balph 
Green, whom he was directed to accompany to 
the Priory. 

" I have already explained to you the business 
in hand," said Mr. Weston ; " and this man is a 
principal witness. He has a key which will give 
you admission by a side door into the house, and 
it will be well if you can unobserved, see a little 
of the interior of the Priory, so as to enable you 
to act as our guide, when we go there this after- 
noon. Having locked this man into the house 
you will bring us back the key ; and be here not 
later than two o'clock. I need not enjoin you to 
silence, prudence, and secresy." 

^' Oh, no, sir, that is an essential part of my 
business," answered the Inspector, with a smile. 
" How far have we to drive ?" 
" Not more than a mile and a half." 
" Then I can be back in less than an hour." 
**The sooner the better," was the lawyer*s 
reply, and then Inspector Copeland, without 
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longer delay, took Ealph by the arm, who trem- 
bled violently as he bowed to the gentlemen 
present, before he left the room. 

" It is lucky for you, Mr. Armstrong," said 
Mr. Weston, when they had disappeared, ^^ that 
this fellow, Green, is only half a rascal ! When 
the Marstons see that you have such a witness, 
whom they themselves presented to Mr. Andrews 
under your name, they must be ready to submit 
to any terms you may propose. I suppose you 
are still of opinion that we must take the son 
into custody, on the three charges of conspiracy 
to murder, of fraud, and of forgery ? The warrant 
in the inspector's hands is to that effect." 

^^Yes, certainly," replied Mr, Armstrong; 
" let Grenville Marston be made to answer for 
his crimes. He has deserved no mercy from me, 
but, as I have told you, I will authorise no pro- 
secution of his father. It can be supposed that 
he was deceived by his son, and believed Green 
to be the real Armstrong. It is so long since 
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he saw me^ that the mistake is not very impro* 
bable.*' 

" But we know it was not so," persisted the 
lawyer. 

*^ No matter !" rejoined Mr. Armstrong, '^ we 
will suppose that he has nothing to answer for, 
but my money ; and that I shall expect him to 
refund. I wish this to be made the condition of 
sparing him from public exposure and disgrace. 
The punishment of his son, and the world's 
opinion of his own conduct, will fall heavily 
enough upon him." 

"I know your lenient intentions," answered 
Mr. Weston, ^^ and I suppose I must comply with 
your wishes, though I confess I should be less 
generous under such circumstances." 

Mr. Armstrong made no reply, and Mr. 
Andrews, to change the subject, spoke of old 
Martha's murder. Mr. Weston had heard in 
London of the order sent for the arrest of the 
valet, but when he commenced his journey 
nothing had been seen or heard of him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



It was a dreary pause, that waiting for tho 
return of the Inspector. I believe I was not the 
only one who felt it so, and one after another 
my guests all sunk into silence. 

The wind blew with a dismal liowl through the 
leafless poplars in my garden ; the half-melted snow- 
drifted every now and then in wild gusts against 
my windows, as if some troubled spirit without 
sought to penetrate into the warmth of the snug 
chamber. But though all in this little room was 
apparently tranquil and still, I knew from the 
expression of Mr. Armstrong's countenance that 
he was thinking with dread and anxiety of his 
approaching encounter with men, who, though 
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once his friends, had so fearfully deceived and 
injured him. Yet he had no desire for vengeance. 
He was too noble, too generous, to harbour such 
a feeling; but he was just, and was resolved, 
however painful it might be to him, to do justice 
to himself and his niece. 

I cannot say that I was myself much more 
tranquil ; only Mr. Weston and Mr. Andrews, 
from time to time, exchanged a few words, 
for they were calm and collected. The 
whole affair was a mere matter of business 
to them. Even an undertaker gets accus- 
tomed to his work, and handles a corpse 
with more indifference than if it were a living 
body. 

To see a man arrested resembled so many 
other cases, which these gentleman had witnessed, 
that it interested them, without in the least ex- 
citing their feelings. 

When I saw that we had still nearly an hour 
to wait, I thought that the pleasantest way of 

K 5 
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beguiling the time, was to adjourn to lunch, and 
I accordingly conducted my guests to the room 
where I had ordered my housekeeper to have a 
cold repast in readiness. 

This was evidently a movement very agreeable 
to Mr. Weston, who had breakfasted early before 
he left London ; and the contents of a pigeon- 
pie, with a few slices of Yorkshire ham, and a 
bottle of old Hock, tended very much to enliven 
the spirits of the whole party. Even Mr, Arm- 
strong seemed to forget for awhile the anxiety of 
his present position, and joined in the general 
conversation, which Mr. Weston, who was a man 
of the world, kept up with great animation. 

Yet, when the clock on the mantel-piece 
struck two, it sounded like a knell to the whole 
party. 

Mr. Armstrong left the table, and went to the 
window, to look if the carriage had not yet re- 
turned with the Inspector. Mr. Weston hastily 
swallowed the contents of his glass, and Mr« 
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Andrews began playing with the seals pendant 
at his old-fashioned watch-chain; a certain 
symptom, with him, of suppressed impatience. 
But more than five minutes elapsed, and no 
carriage appeared. 

Suddenly the door bell rang a loud, long peal ! 
I was already near the door, eager to ascertain 
the meaning of this strange summons, when 
Inspector Copeland entered. 

" Good heavens 1 has anything ualucky hap- 
pened, to detain you so long?" enquired Mr. 
Weston, impatiently. 

^^No, sir, nothing of importance," replied 
the policeman, ^^ only one of the horses fell, as 
we got back into the town, and the coachman has 
gone back to his stable in search of a fresh one. 
He has promised to be here directly ; and we 
have plenty of time, for we can get to the Priory 
in less than half-an-hour." 

" And you have left Green there ?" 

" Yes, sir, We got into the house without 
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meetiDg anyone," was the reply. " He showed 
me the little parlour where you are to wait, and 
the doors of the other rooms. Everything is 
4uite in order, sir; and the man seems truly 
anxious to be of service. I hear the carriage, 
gentlemen, coming up the road ; you had, perhaps, 
better get ready. Allow me to help you with 
your great coat, Mr. Weston ;" and, as his ser- 
vices were not rejected, he quickly assisted the 
old lawyer to envelope himself in the numerous 
defences against the cold which he thought 
necessary. 

" The carriage is only made to hold four, sir,'* 
said Copeland, when this was done ; ^^ but as my 
companion, the sergeant, can sit beside the 
coachman, you will perhaps allow me, though I 
make five, to squeeze in beside you. It would not 
look well to have more than one of us outside." 

^' Certainly, certainly ; we can make room, 
though Mr. Andrews and I are rather bulky," 
said Mr. Weston, laughing. 
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When this was arranged I poured out a glass 
of wine, and handed it to the Inspector, who 
accepted it, with thanks, as well as a large ham 
sandwich, to eat at a more convenient occasion, 
I knew that my housekeeper had taken good 
care of Sergeant Wood, who was summoned to 
.join us. 

We were all prepared for our expedition; 
and, without delaying another moment, we took 
our places in the carriage, Copeland squeezing 
himself between me and Mr. Armstrong, who 
were the most slender of the party. 

Mr. Weston made an effort to be witty on the 
occasion, and there was at first some attempt at 
conversation ; but when we had left the city it 
died away, and many a more merry party than 
we were then has ridden in a mourning coach to 
a funeral. Each man was busily engaged with 
his own thoughts, which were not even diverted 
by a prospect of the country through which we 
passed, for the landscape was veiled in a dense 
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fog, and all objects without the carriage were 
rendered invisible by the thick mist which had 
gathered on the windows, 

Mr. Armstrong at length wiped this away from 
the glass next to him, and looked out, to ascer- 
tain how far we had advanced. 

" Have no anxiety, sir," said the Inspector, 
*^ The coachman knows where we are to get out, 
and we must be very near now."' 

This proved to be the case; and in a few 
minutes the carriage stopped before the little 
gate by which we were to enter the shrubbery. 

Mr, Armstrong had worked as a gardener so 
long about the place that he knew that the 
Marstons never came to that part of the grounds, 
which lay quite out of their way from the Manor 
House. 

When we alighted, an order was given to the 
coachman to return to the same spot in an hour, 
there to await further orders ; and, the Inspector 
leading the way, we then continued our progress. 
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As long as I live I shall never forget that 
walk. A thaw had commenced, and the thick 
snow was melting on the ground, and dripping 
down from the branches beneath which we passed ; 
-evevy step we took we sank nearly up to the 
ankles in watery snow, although, the ice being 
yet undissolved, it was necessary to proceed in 
the most cautious manner, to avoid falling. But, 
I remember that, I should scarcely have noticed 
the humidity around us, had I not heard the 
murmured complaints of Mr. Weston, who was 
totally unaccustomed to encounter the severities 
of winter, except in a comfortable carriage, or on 
^ well-swept pavement. My mind was too agi- 
tated, and my thoughts were of too painful a 
character, for me to heed the trifling diflS^culties 
of our way, which he, who had ever lived in cities, 
felt almost insupportable. The scene to which 
we were proceeding appeared ever before me, and 
I shrunk from it, with increasing horror, the 
nearer it approached ; but to avoid it was, I well 
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knew, impossible, and with the most painful 
anxiety I longed for its conclusion. 

I saw that Mr. Armstrong was very pale ; but 
he did not speak a word, even when we arrived 
at the Abbot's door, and Inspector Copeland, who 
carried the key, opened it, and gave us ad- 
mission. 

I had not been there since the night when I 
had come with the vain hope of meeting Eleanor ; 
and the disappointment and sufferings which 
Qrenville Marston had then occasioned me, now- 
recurred vividly to my mind, and with the re- 
membrance of my cousin's illness and danger, 
greatly diminished my self reproaches for the part 
I was now taking in the arrest of my former 
friend. 

We all stood crowded together, in silence, in 
the narrow passage, till the Inspector had relocked 
the door, and again took the lead of the party 
But we had not far to procee^l before we entered 
the little parlour, where Ralph Green had pro- 
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posed that we should wait till we heard the 
ringing of the library bell. 

It was a low, dull place, which had probably, 
in the time when the Priory was occupied by 
former possessors, served as a school-room ; and 
the furniture, which was meagre and much used, 
dated evidently from the last century. I tried to 
divert my thoughts by taking an accurate obser- 
vation of every object it contained, as they were 
half visible in the dim light of the gloorpy day 
which the accumulated dust on the window panes, 
in a great measure, excluded. But 1 was not 
then master of my own mind, and, forgetting the 
room and its furniture, when my wandering 
glances fell on Mr. Armstrong. He was sitting, 
calm and motionless, near the window, rigid and 
pale as a corpse ; yet his distended eyes, as he 
-evidently listened with eagerness to the slightest 
noise, showed how intense was his silent agony 
•during this anxious pause. 

Strange indeed, and gloomy was the manner of 
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his first entrance into the mansion which was his 
own. His life had been one of labour and diffi- 
culty, and his vast inheritance had cast a shadow 
over the last two years of his existence, through 
which he had struggled bravely ; and only now, 
at the crisis of his fate, when in half-an-hour his 
future prosperity would, in all probability, be 
assured, did he appear to feel the keenest 
anxiety. But I believe, even then, he thought 
less of his own interest than of the sufferings and 
disgrace he was compelled, in his own justification, 
to inflict on the men to whom he had once owed 
a debt of gratitude. 

Only a short time elapsed till we heard a 
carriage drive up to the house. Doors were then 
opened and shut, and there were sounds of move- 
ment and bustle. But these gradually died 
away, and all had been, for some minutes, once 
more perfectly still, when the silence was broken 
by the tread of heavy feet in the entrance-hall ; 
and then a door was shut 
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" The farmers are going in 1 " I said, breath- 
lessly. "Matters will now soon come to a 
crisis." 

" You will wait here, Mr. Armstrong, till I 
summon you," said the old lawyer, addressing 
that gentleman, almost in a whisper. " I will go 
first into the library with Mr. Andrews and the 
policemen ; you and Vernon must remain here till 
you hear the bell ring twice, distinctly ; you must 
then both join us instantly. Do you understand 
me?" 

" Perfectly," answered Mr. Armstrong, in a low 
agitated voice. 

" But you must wait awhile yet, gentlemen," 
interposed the Inspector. "There are more 
people to come and go before the rents are all 
paid, and the Mr. Marstons are left alone with 
Balph." 

And so it proved. We heard other heavy 
steps — a door was again opened and shut ; this 
was repeated several times, and a murmur of 
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distant voices followed ; then a number of persons 
seemed to cross the hall together with slow and 
heavy footsteps, the sound of which appeared to 
be lost in the passage leading to the offices. 

There was a short pause, and then the library 
bell was rung. 

Mr. Weston started up from an old leathern 
arm chair, in which he had seated himself, and 
was, in an instant, all life and animation. 

•* Come, Mr. Andrews," he said, " we must not 
lose a moment now. Copeland, follow us, if yon 
please, with Wood. Mr. Vernon, you will be so 
good as to remain here with Mr. Armstrong ; but 
come both of you to the library as I told you 
before, when the bell is rung twice. We don't 
want you now." 

So saying, he quickly disappeared with his 
companions, and in less than a minute afterwards 
we again heard the door of the library shut, but 
with less caution than before. 

I stood with the door of the little parlour half 
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open in my hand, listening with breathless 
anxiety for what was to follow. I confess I re- 
joiced that I was spared the terrible scene which, 
I felt, must ensue, on Mr. Weston's entrance, and 
I believe that Mr. Armstrong was equally glad 
that the old lawyer had opened the attack, with- 
out requiring his presence ; but for some time he 
remained as silent and motionless as before, and 
it was only when voices, loud in dispute, were 
audible from the library, that he arose and came 
to stand beside me at the door. 

^^This is terrible," he said, after listening some 
minutes in silence ; '^ I hope we shall not have to 
wait much longer, lor such suspense is dreadful.'^ 

"Patience, sir, patience, we can do nothing 
now but wait," I whispered, *^ I have no doubt 
we shall soon be summoned.^' 

I had scarcely uttered the words when a bell 
was rung. Once — twice, — the time for our ap- 
pearance was come, and with the utmost haste we 
obeyed the signal which summoned us to tho 
library. 
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CHAPTER X. 



When Mr. Weston and his companions entered 
the library, Grenville Marston and his father were 
sitting opposite each other, at a writing table, 
with papers, account books, pens, ink, and heaps 
of gold and silver before them, whilst Ralph 
Green stood at a little distance, in the attitude of 
a humble domestic, who was not allowed to be 
seated in their presence. 

The extraordinary anxiety which this man's 
countenance betrayed might have alarmed them, 
had they not been aware of his mother's murder, 
and attributed to that his evident agitation. 
They had heard of his presence at the old woman's 
death-bed from Sir John Blunt, and they rated 
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him most severely for haviog dared to absent 
himself from the Priory without their permission, 
and most especially for his having acknowledged 
his relationship to Martha Green, in the presence 
of numerous witnesses. If he had been recognised 
as Mr. Armstrong, of the Priory, by any one at 
the lodge, there could have been no way of 
eluding the dangerous consequences of his im- 
prudence but by asserting his insanity, and it 
might even now be necessary, to allay suspicion, 
they said, by shutting him up in a mad house, 
for the remainder of his life, for there was no 
knowing were the mischief would end. 

*^ No knowing, indeed, sir," answered the man, 
who, listening eagerly for some sound which 
might assure him of our arrival, was scarcely con- 
scious of the import of the words which were 
addressed to him. 

" My father is more lenient than I am," said 
Grenville, who was counting over a roll of bank 
notes which he had just received. *^ It is my 
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opinion that if you persist in exposing yourself to 
recognition, we must positively give you up to 
justice, for there is no reason why we should ex- 
pose ourselves to a suspicion of fraud, in order to 
shield you from punishment." 

" No reason in the world, sir, except that you 
make a handsome profit of your deceit," answered 
Ralph, courageously, as he saw Mr. Marston get 
up and ring the bell. 

"You are insolent, sirrah!" was Grenville's 
angry rejoinder ; " but you had better take care 
what you are doing, for remember, if you pro- 
voke me, you put your life in jeopardy." 

" You will do well to be sure of your own safety, 
sir, before you threaten others," said Ralph, who 
heard the footsteps of our party now approaching ; 
and the next instant the door was flung open, and 
Mr. Weston, and Mr. Andrews entered the room, 
followed by the inspector and sergeant of police. 
^^What means this unannounced intrusion?" 
exclaiired Grenville Marston, starting from his 
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chair, and becoming red with passion. " Who 
has given you admission, and what is your 
business here ? Mr. Andrews I know ; but who 
are you, sir, and your companions ?" he added, 
turning to Mr. Weston. " For what purpose do 
you thus dare to intrude on our privacy, in this 
audacious and unaccountable manner ?" 

'' My name is Weston, sir," answered that 
gentleman, with perfect tranquillity. ** 1 am a 
lawyer, and live in London; I have come here 
being authorised to inquire by what right you 
dare to receive and appropriate the rents due to 
Mr. Armstrong, as you have just now been 
doing?" 

" And do you dare to ask me such a question 
in the presence of Mr. Armstrong himself?" re- 
torted Grenville, pointing to Ralph Green, who 
stood listening with trembling terror to all that 
passed. " His consent is surely authority enough 
for my directing his affairs I if he were not here 
himself to assure you that I act by his desire ; 
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but certainly neither I nor Mr. Armstrong is re- 
sponsible to an unknown intruder." 

*^ And you assert that this man standing beside 
you is Mr. Armstrong?" demanded Mr Weston, 
in a tone which made even Grenville Marston 
tremble. 

'^ Certainly ! Who else should he be ?" he re- 
plied, doggedly. ^^ Ask my father, ask himself, if 
you doubt my word." 

Mr. Weston laughed aloud. 

'^ So this is Mr. Armstrong," he said in a sar- 
castic tone, as he regarded Ealph Green from 
head to foot ; " this is the unfortunate man whom 
you have tried to persuade the world is half insane, 
though, I confess, I see at present no symptoms 
of his madness.*' 

" Yes, this gentleman is Mr. Armstrong," said 
old Marston, who had not yet spoken ; but, pale 
as a corpse, sat awaiting in terror the result of this 
extraordinary scene. 

^' Yes, sir, this is Mr. Armstrong, the master 
of this house,'^ cried his son, in a loud voice. 
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*' and if he does not command you to leave it, I 
do, in his name.'' 

^'Grenville! Grenville ! be calm," said his 
father. ^' There is no occasion for violence. The 
audacious proceedings of this gentleman are very 
unjustifiable, no doubt, but don't put yourself in 
a rage; perhaps if this gentleman will explain by 
whose orders he comes here to make such im- 
pertinent inquiries, we may be able to settle the 
business quietly. You see Mr. Armstrong is 
perfectly calm.'* 

" Poor man ! he is very submissive, truly," re- 
joined the lawyer, laughing. " But call him by 
his right name, Mr. Marston ! call him Ealph 
Green, and then we shall more quickly under- 
stand each other." 

^^ Ealph Green !" echoed Grenville, indig- 
nantly, though he turned deadly pale, and stared 
with amazement at Mr. Weston. " Are you mad, 
sir, that you have come here to insult Mr. Arm- 
strong in his own house ?" 

L 2 
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*' So ! this is really the Mr. Armstrong, who 
you report to be half insane, and whose name 
yon have employed for more than two years, in 
order to appropriate the enormous income to 
which neither he nor you have the smallest 
right. I thank you for being a witness against 
yourself, and acknowledging this fact, in the pre- 
sence of my worthy friend, Mr. Andrews, and of 
these two witnesses." 

^^ And who are they ? may I ask/' demanded 
Mr. Marston, to prevent his son committing him- 
self further by some angry reply. 

** My companions are an inspector and sergeant 
of police from Scotland-yard, and our business 
here is very soon explained," answered the 
lawyer. ^^ We are. the bearers of a warrant for 
Mr. Grenville Marston's arrest, on charges of 
conspiring to murder, of fraud, and of forgery. 
Perhaps, if I may judge by the roll of bank notes 
he now holds in his hand, I might justly add 
robbery to the list of his crimes?" 
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" And what evidence have you to prove such 
infamous accusations?" asked Grenville, whose 
courage did not forsake him, even at this trying 
moment. 

It is not improbable that he had long foreseen 
the possibility of such a crisis, and prepared him- 
self how to act, for most men of sense do foresee 
the probable events of life, though dimly 
shadowed forth, and thus meet, with presence 
of mind, what fools are accustomed to call acci- 
dents. 

" You ask for evidence ! That man's evidence 
is my full justification for your arrest," said Mr. 
Weston, pointing to Ralph Green. 

" It is impossible 1" cried Mr. Marston, start- 
ing from his seat. ^' The scoundrel cannot be so 
ungrateful !" 

" Ungrateful for what ?" demanded the lawyer. 
"Ungrateful that your son tempted him to betray 
his former master into the hands of murderers ? 
ungrateful that he forced him, half by bribes, and 
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half by menaces, to assume, for your benefit, the 
name of the man he believed he had been instru«« 
mental in destroying I ungrateful for the capti- 
vity he has endured for two years, that you might 
put money in your purse ? Truly, he has wonder- 
ful cause for gratitude !" 

" I deny the whole of your accusations as most 
foul and infamous slanders," exclaimed Gren- 
ville, who showed no signs of surprise or terror, 
except the extraordinary and unusual pallor of 
his countenance. 

" It will be well for you if you can prove them 
so, when you are before the judge at the next 
assizes," said Mr. Weston. 

" And with no more proof of your assertions 
than the lies of the scoundrel," said Mr. Mar- 
ston, forgetting in his passion that he thus ac- 
knowledged the real character of Ralph Green. 
** Supported by no more creditable testimony 
than the slanders of a menial, you have dared to 
take out a warrant against my son, who is one 
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of the first gentlemen in the county. You must 
belabouring under some strange infatuation Y* 

" What care I, if he were the first gentleman 
in the kingdom," answered Mr. Weston. *' All 
Englishmen are equal before the law, and the 
man who has committed such crimes as your son 
has done, were he even a peer, would sink, in 
the estimation of all honest men, beneath the 
beggar who was innocent But if you are not 
content with the evidence of Kalph Green, we 
will say no more of that for the present, and I 
will bring you another witness, whose testimony 
even you must acknowledge, admits neither of 
doubt nor dispute." 

So saying, Mr. Weston made a sign to Cope- 
land, who rang the bell ; a second sign, and he 
rang again. 

*^You give your commands as if you were 
master in this house, sir I" said Grenville, with 
haughty insolence. " I have not yet heard who 
has given you this authority." 
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" You have asserted that the Priory belongs to 
Mr. Annstrong," was the reply, " and as I deny 
the right of that gentleman's representative, 
Ealpli Green, to command in it longer, I will 
introduce you to a person very shortly whose just 
claims to do so, cannot be denied, and in whose 
name I have even ventured to have the bell rung.'' 

" You don't mean Mrs. Wallace ?'* said old 
Marston, faintly. ^' We understood she was still 
confined by illness to her chamber." 

^' For which she owes a large debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Grenville Marston," returned the 
lawyer. " No, sir, I have not received my 
authority from Mrs. Wallace, but from this gen- 
tleman," he added, pointing to Mr. Armstrong, 
as we entered the room together. 

"Good heavens I can it be possible?" ex- 
claimed old Marston, starting from his chair, 
with an expression of guilt and terror, which 
even his cunning could not conceal. His surprise 
got the better of his caution. 
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His son, without uttering a word, stared as if 
petrified, at the man whom he had long believed 
to be in his grave— murdered at his instigation. 

I was not astonished at the effects produced by 
Mr. Armstrong's unexpected appearance, nor at 
the agitation of that gentleman himself, when he 
thus stood in the presence of the men by whose 
crimes he had been made to endure such long 
and unmerited suffering; but even then, his 
noble countenance expressed sorrow, and not 
indignation. 

'^ I have come hither," he said, after a breath- 
less silence, " to perform a most painful oflSce, 
but by your peseverance in defrauding me, and 
your recent infamous abduction of my niece, you 
have compiled me to be severe. Inspector 
Copeland, this gentleman is your prisoner," and 
he pointed to Grenville Marston as he spoke. 

" I have seen no warrant," was the culprit's 
only reply. 

" Then you shall do so, without delay," said 
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Mr. Weston, sternly. " Copeland, produce your 

warrant." 

The Inspector obeyed in silence, but he did not 

allow the prisoner to take the paper from him ; he 

only held it open before him that he might peruse 

it at a distance. 

One glance sufficed to prove to Grenville its 
authenticity and the nature of its contents, and 
he pushed it from him with a movement of in- 
dignation. 

" The plot is cunningly devised, and I presunae, 
as I see Mr. Vernon here, that I have to thank 
him for this persecution," he said, casting a fiery 
glance of scorn and hatred at me. " I have long 
been aware of his jealousy and envious malevo- 
lence ; but I think, however he may detest and 
malign the rival, whom he once called friend, he 
might have had the decency to abstain from being 
present at the consummation of his revenge, and 
not have added insult to injury." 
" Mr. Vernon came here at my request,'* 
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answered Mr. Armstrong, **and if you call any- 
one your persecator, who seeks lo enforce thejustice 
of the law against a man, who knows as well as 
you do that he is guilty of the greatest crimes, I 
am he whom you must accuse. Wounded by the 
barbarians whom you engaged to -murder me, I 
lay on a bed of suflFering for many months, whilst 
you imposed my servant on the world under my^ 
name, and revelled in the plunder of my fortune. 
I marvel that you have the audacity to bring 
accusations against others, when you have so 
much cause for shame. But the law must now 
be your judge, and I will not add by reproaches 
to the severity of the punishment, to which you 
will no doubt be condemned." 

*^ You have said enough, methinks," returned 
Grenville, insolently. " But do your worst. I 
oifer no resistance, and shall reserve my defence, 
till I stand in the presence of judge and jury. 
Only this I inquire. Is my father to be included 
in the prosecution ?" and for a moment his lips 
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trembled, as he asked this question. But he 
gave no other sign of emotion. 

Old Marston, on the contrary, eagerly bent 
forward over the table, on which he leant with 
both hands, trembling with anxiety to hear 
the fate which awaited him. Selfish and cowardly, 
his horror at the position of his son, did not 
,make him forget his fears for his own safety ; his 
conscience also was oppressed by a heavy burthen, 
and he knew that he had much to answer for. 
Great was his astonishment, therefore, when he 
heard Mr. Armstrong's reply to his son's demand. 

*'I have no intention to prosecute your father,'* 
he said. '^ He has, no doubt, been deceived by 
you, and whatever he may have done, it is you 
who are answerable for his conduct. But I wish 
him now to understand that I shall expect him 
to account for and refund the whole of the large 
sums belonging to me, which you have together 
received and appropriated in my name ; and now, 
sir, I have done." 
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*'' Inspector Copeland," said Mr. Weston, 
" will you see that the carriage which waits on 
the road be brought up to the house to take Mr. 
Grenville Marston, with you and Sergeant Wood, 
to Mr. Glover's, the nearest magistrate. His 
brother-in-law, Mr. Bernard, is one of our 
witnesses. It is not a quarter of an hour's walk 
from hence, I understand, and you will send the 
carriage back for us immediately." 

" Yes, sir,'' answered the Inspector. " I shall 
return with all speed," and he immediately left 
the room. 

A silence followed his departure, during which 
old Mr. Marston stood with his eyes fixed on 
his son, with an expression of the most complete 
despair, whilst Grenville, with his arms folded 
on his breast, was apparently so entirely engaged 
by his own thoughts, as to be scarcely conscioua 
of the presence of others. 

Yet he was the first to speak. 

" K it can be allowed," he said, addressing 
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Mr. Weston, " I should be glad to confer for a 
few minutes with my father, in private, before 
my departure. There are some points on which 
I wish to consult him, before I am brought before 
a magistrate." 

"If Mr. Armstrong gives his permission,** 
answered the lawyer, with some hesitation. 

" I can make no objection," was the kind- 
hearted man's reply. 

The lawyer shook his head. 

" I do not like the proposal," he said. 

"You need have no fears of my escaping," 
«aid Grenville, bitterly. "I wish to go no 
farther than the next room, which communicates 
with this." 

*' Then go, sir, for five minutes, not longer," 
said Mr. Weston ; '' but. Sergeant Wood, be sure 
that all the doors and windows are secure." 

Old Marston, accompanied by the policeman, 
then silently followed his son into the little room 
called the china closet. Wood came out again 
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in a minute, and Grenville hastily shut the door 
behind him. He could not lock it, as the police- 
man had put the key on the outside. 

" Is all safe ?" inquired Mr. Weston. 

"Yes, sir. Strange to say, the window is 
already screwed down, and I saw no other door 
but this." 

Again we were all silent for several minutes. 
No one seemed inclined to speak, and we waited 
anxiously for the return of the Inspector. 

He soon came, as he had promised. 

" Where are the Mr. Marstons ?" were the first 
words he uttered after he entered the room, and 
had looked with astonishment around him. 

" The son requested a private interview with 
his father, and they are in that room," answered 
Mr. Weston, pointing to the door of the china 
closet. 

" How long have they been there, sir ?" in- 
quired the man, eagerly. 

^* Almost ever since your departure." 
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^^ Leave them undisturbed a little longer," said 
Mr. Annstrong. " It is probably the last time, 
they may see each other out of prison." 

"I don't like it, sir!'' returned Copeland. 
*^ Are you sure there is no other way out of the 
room ?" 

*' Wood said he saw no door, and the window 
was secure," answered Mr. Armstrong. 

The Inspector went cautiously, and drawing 
the key out of the lock put his ear against the 
keyhole, 

" I hear no voices, sir," he whispered. " There 
is perfect silence in the room." 

"Then go in at once," cried Mr. Weston. 
"We must not play the fool at the last 
moment." 

The words were scarcely uttered, when the 
Inspector rushed into the china closet. 

Old Mr. Marston was sitting on a sofa in a 
'Corner of the room, hiding his face in his hands 
in an attitude of despair. He was alone, and the 
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invisible door, forming part of the bookcase, 
which had escaped the observation of Sergeant 
Wood, was standing open. 

"Where is your son?" demanded Copeland, 
eagerly of the old man. 

^'I fancy he is beyond your reach by this 
time," answered Mr. Marston, smiling bitterly. 

'^ Gentlemen, gentlemen ! it is as I feared, the 
bird has flown !" exclaimed the inspector, and we 
all rushed with astonishment and dismay into the 
cabinet. 

"Were you blind that you did not see that 
door?" demanded the policeman of his com- 
panion. " We shall have a pretty chase now, and 
it will be impossible to track footsteps on the 
melting snow. But I fancied I heard some one 
in the passage above as I came in. We will search 
the house before we go further. Hark ! did you 
hear nothing, gentlemen?" he cried, and without 
uttering another syllable he rushed away from us, 
through the dining-room and up the great stairs. 
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I too had heard the sound, and was quickly at 
his side. With breathless impatience we sprang 
forward, and were soon at the upper story. A long 
corridor opened before us, but so many windows 
were closed that it was nearly dark, except where 
a stream of light fell through an open door at fhe 
furthest end of it 

" I heard the steps in this direction,*' cried the 
Inspector, and, running with all speed along the 
passage, we entered the room together. It was 
that which Ralph Green had occupied. 

The first object we beheld was a man lying on 
the floor, with a pistol grasped in his right hand. 
It was Grenville Marston. We rushed forward 
with a cry of horror, and attempted to raise his 
head from the ground, but we came too late to 
save him. He was already dead. 

He had inserted the muzzle of the pistol in his 
mouth, and its contents had gone directly to the 
brain. There could be no doubt that the wretched 
man had thus terminated his own existence when 
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the report of the pistol had alarmed us in the 
room below. 

It was an awful spectacle to behold a man, in 
the fall vigour of youth and talent^ thus sud- 
denly arrested in the midst of his proud and ex- 
ulting course. But, however great had been his 
crimes^ he had been courageous to the last, 
with that false courage which had been one of 
the delusions of his life — the courage of pride, 
which dares to do evil rather than to be surpassed 
by others, or to submit to humiliation and dis- 
grace. But all was now over, and I remembered 
with agony and regret, at that terrible moment, 
all the brilliant qualities with which he had been 
so largely endowed, and which, had they been 
honestly and wisely used, might honourably have 
satisfied the cravings, even of his ambition. But 
he had abused his powers ; and talent, without 
moral strength, had only accelerated his destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Armstrong had quickly followed us with 
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all who were with him below, and in a few 
minutes the room was crowded. Great was the 
surprise and consternation of all who witnessed 
this awful termination of Grenville Marston^a 
dazzling career. 

Bat the despair of the father was even more 
terrible than the death of the son. He flung 
himself on the body, he clasped it in his arms ; 
he covered the cold face with kisses. Wild and 
haggard, he called on Grenville again and again 
to speak to him — to tell him he was not 
dead; and the ravings of his despair at the sud- 
den and dreadful fate of his only son, of the 
only creature he had ever loved, were little short 
of madness. 

He was with diflSculty removed from the body, 
and then, completely exhausted, sank into a kind 
of lethargy, in which he remained apparently in- 
sensible, even when his servants bore him away 
to his carriage, and drove to the Manor House. 

The corpse of his son remained in the chamber 
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where it had fallen, to await the inquest of the 
coroner's jury. 

Balph Green recognized the pistol with which 
the fatal deed had been done, as one which he 
had kept loaded in his room for self-defence, and 
which Grenville Marston, having observed the 
day before, had remembered in his despair as 
affording the only means left him of escaping a 
disgraceful punishment. ' 
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CHAPTER XL 



Our business at the Priory had terminated in a 
manner so awfol and unexpected, as to cast a 
gloom over the spirits of us all. Weary, and 
exhausted in mind and body by the terrible ex- 
citement of having witnessed two violent deaths 
during the day, I gave up all idea of seeing^ 
Eleanor that evening, and resolved that my move- 
ments should be entirely directed by those of Mr. 
Armstrong, who was greatly depressed by the 
terrible catastrophe which had followed his asser- 
tion of his rights. 

By the advice of Mr. Andrews, he decided to 
remain at the Priory, and the worthy attorney 
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assured him that he would immediately take all 
the steps necessary to secure him the legal pos- 
session of the estate, which had been purchased 
in his name, and paid for with his money. 

After what had occurred, I could not have left 
him to pass the night alone, with none but ser- 
vants and Ralph Green, in that large and drear}' 
mansion, and I rejoiced when Mr. Weston pro- 
posed to keep him company. 

The old lawyer, though he had acted with 
great energy, was much fatigued by exertions to 
which he was no longer accustomed, and gladly 
accepted Mr. Armstrong's invitation to remain 
with him a couple of days ; and when I had seen 
two adjoining bed-rooms arranged for their re- 
ception, and had sent Ralph Green to pass the 
night at old Oliver's cottage, I felt myself at 

liberty to return to X , with ^t. Andrews, at 

a late hour that evening. 

It was quite dark as we left the Priory, and 
yet a darker gloom than that of the night seemed 
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to haDg over it — the shadow of crime and death ; 
and so strongly was this feeling impressed upon 
my mind, that it was not until I had passed many 
happy days within its walls, in the sunshine of 
spring and summer, and the yet more cheering 
light of loving eyes, that I could forget the 
horrible sensations which haunted me that night. 

The rain was falling fast^ and the weather did 
not tend to enliven our spirits ; but happily Mr. 
Andrews was much less affected by Grenville*s 
death than I was. He considered it an event 
which ought not to be regretted. It relieved 
Mr. Armstrong from carrying on a prosecution^ 
which was most painful to him ; it saved the 
dead and all his family from the disgrace of an 
ignominious punishment, and only ended a 
man's life, who respected no law, either human 
or divine, and cared for no one but himself. 

"I warned you against him long ago, Mr. 
Vernon," he said, " and he has proved all I sus- 
pected to be true. He was a villain, and his 
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villany was the more dangerous, from being con- 
cealed by a handsome person and fascinating 
manners. But here we are arrived at my own 
house, where I am happy to believe that we shall 
breathe an atmosphere of virtue and content in 
my wife's society, which will be truly refresh- 
ing after the company we have lately kept. Come 
in, Mr. Vernon, and remember we will say 
nothing to-night of what has happened. We 
won't break my good woman's rest by such a 
fearful story." 

I gladly accepted the - invitation, as I was 
anxious to enquire after Eleanor, of whom 
Mrs. Andrews gave us a most favourable re- 
port. 

^* It is too late for you to see her to-night," 
she said, " but you must not fail to come to- 
morrow. She has enquired for you frequently, 
and seemed grieved and anxious this morning, 
when I told her that you were engaged with Mr. 
Andrews in transacting some business, which 

VOL. m. M 
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would probably detain you till night You must 
not disappoint her another time— poor things'* 
added the kind old lady, ^'for I believe she 
thinks a great deal oftener of you than you are 
aware." 

" We are cousins you know, my dear madam," 
I replied, with a£fected tranquillity, though I 
could not prevent my heart beating violently. 

** Yes I and if I could have my way, you should 
be something more than cousins," she said, 
smiling. " But I can do nothing, for you are 
always telling me you are not a marrying man, 
Mr. Vernon. I wonder you can be so insen- 
sible." 

** Insensible to what?" I asked, in an agi- 
tated voice, which made the old lady look sharply 
at me, and I am sure she must have seen my 
hand shake as I set down my tea-cup. 

*' To the charms of such a sweet woman as Mrs, 
Wallace," she replied. 

<< How do^ you know, wife, that he is insen- 
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Bible ?" demanded Mr. Andrews, laughing. " We 
men don't commonly make much display of our 
feelings in such cases; especially when we are 
not sure of success." 

" But I believe Mr. Vernon may be quite sure 
of success," returned the kind old lady, with a 
pleasant smile, which refreshed me more than 
all the good things on the tea table, of which 
she had insisted I should partake. " They were 
brought up together; they suit each other in 
every possible respect ; and if Mrs. Wallace had 
not a secret attachment to somebody, she would 
not have rejected every other gentleman who has 
presented himself. There is Mr. Grenville Mar- 
ston, for example — ^" 

" For mercy's sake, madam, don't let us speak 
of him," I exclaimed, as I shuddered from head 
to foot, and I became so pale, that Mrs. Andrews 
turned in alarm to her husband, and demanded 
the meaning of my agitation, 

*' I will tell you at another time, my dear," 

H 2 
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said the old gentleman, in a tone which scarcely 
less surprised her. " Let us talk of something 
else now, and endeavour to forget all the miser- 
able business we have gone through to-day." 

But though he tried to renew the conversation 
on other topics, he was not successful, and I 
shortly afterwards arose and took my leave. 

I was truly grateful to Mrs. Andrews for what 
she had said about Eleanor. It was cheering to 
know that, at all events, she thought of me with 
affection, and desired to see me. 

Sometimes, when I remembered how she had 
wept on my breast in old Oliver's cottage, I in* 
dulged in the wildest hopes, but at others, I felt 
utterly unworthy of her ; it seemed to me to be 
impossible that she could regard me with a 
warmer feeling than friendship, and I shrunk 
from avowing my devoted and passionate love, 
which might meet no return. 

Still, however, when I retired to rest that 
night, the future appeared less dark to me than 
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it had done for long, and wearied by the excite- 
ment of the past day, I soon fell asleep, and 
dreamt not of those whom I had recently twice 
seen cold and ghastly before me, but of Eleanor 
— Eleanor as my wife, restored to health, to 
cheerfulness, and love. 

But though my spirit felt the influence of this 
vision, even whilst I performed the legal duties 
of the following day, my heart was full of 
doubts when I once more approached Mr. An- 
drews' door. 

It was after four o'clock, and the winter sun 
had already set, but the house was cheerful with 
the light of gas ; and when Mrs. Andrews joined 
me in the drawing-room, I was delighted to hear 
that Eleanor was much better, had been up nearly 
the whole of the day, and was now impatiently 
expecting me in her dressing-room. 

My pulses beat quick as I followed the old 
lady thither. 

*^ Mr. Vernon, my dear," she said, as she looked 
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into the room, and then allowing me to pass, she 
shut the door and disappeared. 

I was left alone with Eleanor. The feelings 
of such a moment are not to be described. Those 
who have loved, can well imagine them, and to 
those who have not, all words were vain. 

Mrs. Wallace was sitting propped up with 
pillows, in a large arm chair, and with one 
anxious glance, I saw that she was greatly 
changed. She had become pale and thin, but 
what her beauty had lost in brilliance, it had 
gained in delicacy, and an expression of ineffable 
tenderness. She wore a white dressing-gown, 
her hair was concealed by a white lace cap, and 
thus simply attired, she appeared to me more 
charming than ever. 

I could not speak, even when I pressed the 
delicate little white hand which she held out at 
my approach, neither did she utter a word, but 
her large eyes glistened with tears as she kept 
them fixed with a melancholy expression on mine. 
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^^ Frank/' she said, after I had sat down be- 
side her, '^ I have wished much to see yon. I 
desired to speak to yon abont the events of that 
terrible night'* 

" Don't agitate yonrself abont that, dearest,'* 
I replied ; " it is past, and let it be forgotten," 

She shook her head sadly. 

" You are very kind to say so," she returned, 
^* You have always been more indulgent to me 
than I deserved, and that has encouraged me to 
hope that you could not believe that I left the 
Priory voluntarily with that man I" 

"No, Eleanor," I cried, ^'no power on earth 
could make me even imagine that for a moment," 

'• Thank yon — thank yon ; yet appearances 
were sadly against me, Frank," she said, " and 
other people are not so indulgent as you are, and 
I cannot bear the shame I I wished to see you, 
my dear cousin, to say farewelL I must leave 
this place ; I must leave even you, my dear kind 
Frank, for he has had the audacity to let me 
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understand, by Mrs. Langton, that nothing can 
remove the stain from my reputation, but a mar- 
tage with him. I would rather die than marry 
him." 

" Eleanor, this is all delusion," I replied, and 
I shuddered to hear her speak thus of a man who 
lay cold in his coffin. Yet, in her present weak 
state, I feared to excite her more by relating 
the terrible circumstances attending his death, 

" No, Frank, it is no delusion," she rejoined. 
*^ I well know they will show me no mercy. They 
will pursue me with the blackest slanders; I 
should live in hourly dread of meeting that man, 
and I have no longer any hope of protection from 
my uncle. I have only you, Frank, and even you 
must despise me, when you remember that I 
have partly brought all this shame upon myself, 
by the thoughtless folly of flirting with a man 
like Grenville Marston, whom I ought to have 
shunned," and hiding her face in her handker- 
chief, she wept bitterly. 
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" Eleanor, I cannot bear to hear you talk in 
this manner to me," I cried, taking her yielding 
hand again in mine. *' Have you no confidence 
in my affection ? have you really been deceived 
by the efforts I have made to conceal my love, 
and must I nov tell you that I have long had no 
wish on earth but that of calling you by the dear 
and holy name of wife ?" 

^'Frank I Frank, can it be possible ?" she mur- 
mured, again fixing her searching anxious eyes 
upon my face. " -And you are willing to take 
me with my blackened fame and all my fol- 
lies?'' 

'' I know nothing of either," I returned, *^ and 
I shall be the happiest man alive, when assured 
of your love." 

"How could you ever doubt it?" she mur- 
mured, and I saw that blushes restored the 
colour to her cheeks, as her head sunk on my 
shoulder. 

I cannot now remember what words of folly I 

H 5 
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uttered in my joy, but I know that Eleanor's 
tears were dried before long, and that she pro- 
mised to think no more of leaving me. 

She confessed that she had loved me, even in 
childhood, and that she had never loved another, 
though, irritated by my assumed indifference, she 
had flirted to excite my jealousy. 

" I shall soon be well now, Frank," she said, 
when we had become more calm ; ^' but I still 
wish we could leave this place. It will be as un- 
pleasant to you for the future as it must be to 
me, to meet that dreadful man." 

"My darliQg, you will never meet him more," I 
replied, for I felt I might now venture to disclose 
the truth, and thus relieve her mind from a ter- 
ror which seemed to haunt it unceasingly, and 
retarded her recovery. 

^^ What do you mean ?" she eagerly demanded. 

^* I mean that Grenville Marston has put an 
end to his own wicked life !" 

" Good heaven I what do I hear ?" she ex- 
claimed, grasping both my hands in hers. 
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** He died yesterday," I rejoined ; " and yonr 
uncle is in fhll and quiet possession of tho 
Priory. He slept there last night for the first 
time/' 

'^ You talk in riddles 1 " said Eleanor. '^ I 
don't understand you. Was not my uncle at 
the Priory the whole time I remained there ?" 

"A man who played the part of your uncle, 
was there, and pretended illness, that you might 
not discover the deception." 

'^That must have been the person I saw in 
the library 1" she exclaimed, " and the Marstons 
knew this?" 

" The whole of this infamous fraud was carried 
on under their direction, for them to get posses- 
sion of the income belonging to Mr. Armstrong, 
whom they believed to have been murdered in 
India" 

" What an abyss I have escaped ! " cried 
Eleanor, after listening to me with breathless 
astonishment. " But my uncle — my real uncle, 
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he surely is not dead, for it was he, and no other 
who came to me at Mrs, Langton's." 

^* He is happily alive and well," I returned. 
^^ As I have already told you, he has recovered 
his rights, and is now master of the Priory. 
When all was discovered, Grenville Marston had 
no way of escaping punishment but by a pistol. 
His unprincipled character, and that of his 
father, are now fully exposed; so dearest, you 
need no longer fear that the lies he has told 
about you will obtain the slightest credit. But we 
will speak of him no more. We will not inter- 
rupt our happiness by dwelling on such a pain- 
ful subject. Your uncle will be here before long, 
and will relate to you the rest of his story him*^ 
self." 

"lam half bewildered by all you have told 
me," said Eleanor, pressing her hands before 
her eyes, and when I withdrew them, she smiled 
and looked up in my face with unutterable ten- 
derness and love. 
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We had forgotten all the world ia our mutual 
happiness, when we were recalled to common 
flense by a gentle tap at the door. It was good 
Mrs. Andrews, who in her tender care for her 
patient, thought that my visit had been long 
enough. Perhaps she had some curiosity to dis- 
cover whether or not I had profited by the good 
advice she had given me the previous evening. 
She was not long left in doubt. 

'^ My dear madam," I said, taking the hand of 
Eleanor in mine, and arising as the old lady ap- 
proached us, " allow me to present you my future 
wife. This dear cousin of mine has not rejected 
my unworthy hand, although without your en- 
couragement, I should scarcely have dared to 
offer it. My hejirt has long been hers, for i am 
not so insensible as you professed to believe." 

" I have for some time suspected your secret, 
Mr. Vernon," said the old lady, " for you are not 
an accomplished deceiver, and old women have 
sharp eyes on these occasions. I rejoice, if I 
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haye helped to make two people understand each 
other, who suit each other so well, and I wish 
you joy with all my heart. No doubt, from what 
my husband has told me, Mr. Armstrong will do 
the same." 

*^ I expect him here every minute, " I re- 
turned. 

" Then, my dear sir, I must tell you it is posi- 
tively necessary for us to leave Mrs. Wallace a 
little alone. K she is to see her uncle, she must 
have rest first, for there is a feverish spot upon 
her cheeks of which Mr. Grover would not ap- 
prove." 

" Oh, Mrs. Andrews, I am too happy to be ill 
again," cried Eleanor, laughing; and the old 
lady, with tears in her eyes, bent down and kissed 
her. 

"We will be prudent, my dear child," she 
said, ^' and Mr. Vernon must come with me, and 
leave you a little while alone." 

** Well, ma'am, I believe you are right ; and I 
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must, at all events, submit to a friend, who has 
been so kind to me." 

She held out her hand to me at parting, but 
without heeding the presence of Mrs. Andrews, I 
bent down and kissed her, 

I remained to dinner, and when Mr. Andrews 
joined us, he told us that he had been engaged 
the whole moraing at the Priory, with Mr. Arm- 
strong, looking over a number of papers Mr, 
Marston had sent over from the Manor House, 
and making those business arrangements which 
the change of circumstances rendered necessary. 

The coroner, he added, had been to the house, 
and an inquest had been held on Grenville Mar- 
ston's body. The jury had returned a verdict of 
suicide, whilst in a state of temporary derange- 
ment The corpse had then been removed to the 
Manor House, 

Ralph Green was already dismissed, with a 
handsome reward for his disclosures, on condi- 
tion that he left England immediately after his 
mother's funeral; Lady Blunt, with her usual 
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inhomanity, having refused permission for the 
body of the murdered woman to remain at the 
Lodge, it had been carried to the workhouse, to 
await interment, aknost at the same time when 
her brother put an end to his life. 

The story of Grenville Marston's crimes was 
already public, and Mr. Andrews added, with 
satisfaction, that my lady's pride must therefore 
have a fall, particularly when she discovered that 
she would not receive one shilling of the marriage 
portion, which her father had retained without 
landed security in his hands. 

It appeared that Mr. Marston's aflfairswere in- 
extricably involved, and if Mr. Armstrong per- 
sisted in demanding restitution of the sums due 
to him, the Manor House and estate must be 
brought to the hammer, and its proprietor left a 
beggar. 

Such a catastrophe had not occurred in the 
county in the memory of man, and everyone was 
talking of it 

But no one was more astonished than old 
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Oliver, the gardener, when he learnt that the 
labourer, whose irregular proceedings had excited 
his suspicions, was the real Mr. Armstrong, 
whQst he, at the Priory, instead of being insane, 
was only a sham. His new master already knew 
how shamefully everything had been neglected 
about the grounds, and though little could be 
done towards putting the gardens and buildings 
in order during the winter, he made the old man's 
heart glad by promising him an advance of 
wages, and as much help as he should require 
for the future. But nothing delighted Oliver 
more than Mr. Armstrong's assurance that no 
fruit or vegetables were for the future to be sold, 

*^ My niece and I, and Mr. Vernon, and our 
friends," he said, "will eat your grapes and 
peaches ourselves, without troubling you to go to 
X— in search of customers." 

" That Armstrong is a noble fellow," said Mr. 
Andrews, after the cloth was withdrawn, with a 
warmth of feeling he rarely betrayed, " I rejoice 
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that he has gained the victory over his enemies^ 
for riches could not be placed in better hands. 
He might have sent old Marston to the quarries 
at Portland, and yet he is content to pardon him^ 
and compromise the matter, with great loss to 
himself, as few other men would have done. It 
is well, as he has neither child nor wife, that he 
has a charming niece like Mrs. Wallace, to com- 
fort him in his old age." 

" And I must now inform you, my dear," said 
his wife, laughing, " that he is likely soon to 
have a charming nephew, also I What I said last 
night has produced the effect I desired, and Mr. 
Vernon and Mrs. Wallace have come to a good 
understanding, and when Mr. Armstrong arrives 
this evening, he has nothing to do but to give 
them his blessing." 

'^ Upon my word, \^ife, you are a clever diplo- 
matist," returned Mr. Andrews, gaily, " and I 
congratulate you, Mr. Vernon, with all my 
heart." 
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He then shook me warmly by the hand| and 
expressed great pleasure that his wife had as- 
sisted in promoting the happiness of two per* 
sons, whom he esteemed so highly as Mrs. Wal- 
lace and myself. 

Mr. Armstrong arrived soon after, and before 
he saw his niece, I thought it best to inform him 
of our engagement, and to ask his consent to our 
union. 

"This was what he had desired ever since he 
had thoroughly known me," he was kind enough 
to say, and that loving us, and regarding us as 
his children, he hoped that, after our marriage, 
we would reside with him at the Priory. 

" I was rather afraid," he added, " of passing 
the rest of my life alone in that great mansion, 
but when you and Eleanor are my companions, I 
feel confident that my last days will be days of 
happiness and peace." 

He repeated this to Eleanor, and when I was 
summoned to join the uncle and niece, and the 
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old man laid the hand of my beloved cousin in 
mine^ and blessed us in the presence of our host 
and hostess, there was nothing wanting to com- 
plete our felicity. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



When Eleanor's mind was at ease, her recovery 
was rapid, and at the end of a week, she was 
able to accept her uncle's invitation to the 
Priory. 

Though she quitted good, kind Mrs. Andrews 
with regret, Mr. Armstrong would take no re- 
fusal, and he came himself, and brought me with 
him, in the carriage which was to convey her to 
her new home. 

Her faithful Mary was already there to prepare 
the house for her reception. 

The weather had suddenly changed, and the 
sun shone brightly ; a harbinger of spring. All 
the workpeople on the estate, with the farmers, 
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their wives, and the village children, rejoicing in 
their change of masters, had assembled in their 
best attire, on the road between the great gates 
and the mansion. A band of village performers 
played something on violins, a horn, and a drom^ 
which though not very musical, added^ by its 
noise, to the general gaiety and merriment of 
the scene, and though there were no flowers at 
that season to make wreaths or triumphal arched^ 
old Oliver had got together a huge nosegay from 
the greenhouses, which a little girl presented to 
Eleanor, as, leaning on her uncle's arm, she as- 
cended the steps of the great entrance. 

Very diflferent was her present reception from 
that she had formerly experienced, and when alio 
thought of that evening when she last came there, 
in solitude, anxiety, and darkness, tears filled her 
eyes, but they were tears of joy, for her wonder- 
ful change of fortune, 

Mr. Weston awaited us in the hall, to offer his 
congratulations. 
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'^I divined from the beginning, that there 
must be a little love in the affair; my friend 
Vernon was so very anxious to unravel the 
mysteries at the Priory," he said, laughing, as 
he shook Mrs. Wallace by the hand; "and now 
that I have the pleasure of knowing you, my dear 
madam, I can no longer wonder at his zeal in 
your uncle's service. If my old friend, his father, 
had been still alive, this would have been a happy 
day to him." 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrews, who were invited to 
join our party, arrived in a second carriage, 
and we all adjourned to the dining-room, 
where Mary, with the help of her father, and a 
new housekeeper, had arranged a solid and very 
pretty repast. 

Some excellent wine, which the Marstons had 
provided for their private drinking, had been 
found in the cellar ; and Mr. Weston soon arose, 
with a glass of claret in his hand, to propose the 
health of the new proprietor of the Priory, 
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He made a neat and appropriate speecli on the 
occasion, to which his host replied in a few 
broken words of gratitude. Then, mastering his 
emotion, he continued, in a firmer tone, 

" My thankfulness to Providence, which has 
enabled me to pass successfully through the most 
terrible trial of my life, and my gratitude to 
heaven for the blessings I now enjoy are too deep 
for atterance ; and not less profound and sincere 
are my feelings towards the friends here present, 
to whose kind exertions and support I shall never 
forget that I am mainly indebted for the restitu- 
tion of my fortune, and the acknowledgment of 
my rights." 

The health of the bride elect was then drunk, 
and many pretty things were said on the occasion, 
which covered Eleanor with blushes. Nor were 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrews forgotten. A more 
friendly and happy party has rarely met to- 
gether. 
. The sounds of merriment in the offices, which 
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reached our dining-room, from time to time, 
added to our gaiety; for several barrels of beer 
had been brought, by Mr, Armstrong's command, 

from X , and ample viands had been provided 

for the refreshment of the poor. 

Mr. Armstrong, no longer earnest, severe, and 
excited, as we had seen him when his fortunes 
were undecided, now, in the society of his best 
friends, seemed at once to have recovered his lost 
tranquillity, and we were all surprised by the 
genuine warmth and frankness of his cheerful 
manner. 

He shook me warmly by the hand at parting. 

" I shall often come now to see my good friends 

at X ," he said ; " for, thank heaven, I atn 

no longer obliged to skulk about in holes and 
comers, but dare to show my face like an honest 
man. I mean to enjoy life innocently, and make 
others enjoy it, as much as lies in my power. 
I hope, Mr. Vernon, you will often come to the 
Priory ; for, remember, now that you are engaged 
to my niece, I regard you as my owil son." 

TOL. m. N 
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" Thanks^ a thousand thanks," I replied ; *' you 
cannot donbt that I valne yonr friendship 
highly." 

** I am not a man of professions/' said Arm- 
strong, still holding my hand in his ; " but I 
know that I owe you much. It was you who 
inspired others to serve me ; and I hope that, 
with Eleanor's assistance, I may be able to prove 
how deep is my gratitude. Though we made a 
melancholy beginning at the Priory, we may yet, 
I trust, spend pleasant and happy days beneath 
its roof." 

*^ You deserve to do so, my dear sir," I returned, 
" after your long, unmerited sufferings, and ad- 
mirable forbearance and clemency." 

" It will be my own fault if I am not happy 
for the future," was his reply ; and then joining 
the rest of the party, Mary was summoned to 
show us over the mansion, which was of vast 
extent. 

Though I parted from Eleanor and her uncle 
that evening, it was only to re-visit them daily ; 
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and from that time forward the Priory was an 
altered place. 

The sweet influence of woman's presence made 
itself felt, not only in the pleasant decoration of 
the rooms, under Mrs. Wallace's direction, but in 
the cheerful and happy spirit which seemed to 
animate all its inhabitants. She taught her de- 
pendents to respect her, and the poor to bless her 
Qame; whilst Mr. Armstrong seemed to gain 
new life in her presence, and in daily intercourse 
with a woman of such a benevolent and loving 
nature as Eleanor, his natural kindness of heart 
entirely resumed the mastery in his character. 

Nothing showed this more than his behaviour 
to old Mr. Marston, whom he sincerely commise- 
rated, not only for the fearful death* of his son, 
but for the evil reputation which had survived 
him. 

He gave the management of the whole affairs 
which were to be settled between them into the 
hands of Mr. Andrews ; avoiding a second inter- 
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view with a man who, though he had deeplj 
injured him^ had already paid an enormoiiB 
penalty for his crimes. 

It appeared, when the accounts were examined, 
that Mr. Armstrong's claims amounted to a vast 
sum ; and^ though he directed Mr. Andrews to 
be very lenient in enforcing his rights, the per- 
sonal property of Mr. Marston, already greatly 
diminished by his son's unsuccessful speculations^ 
was unequal to replace even the half of what he 
had illegally appropriated. The Manor House 
and estates, on which there was a heavy mort- 
gage, were therefore advertised for sale. 

It was not publicly known to what part of 
England Mr. and Mrs. Marston withdrew, to live 
on an annuity provided by Mr. Armstrong's gene- 
rosity. But only a few weeks elapsed when it 
was announced to him that the old man had died 
suddenly, of an attack of apoplexy. 

This intelligence was accompanied by a letter 
from his widow to Mrs. Wallace, couched in the 
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humblest terms, requesting her to use her influ- 
ence to induce Mr. Armstrong kindly to continue 
at least a part of the allowance he had made to 
her husband. She had been given to understand 
that, as her daughter had lost the whole of her 
fortune by Mr. Marston's embarrassments, she 
had no assistance to expect from Sir John Blunt. 

Mrs. Wallace, who was incapable of bearing 
malice, lost not a moment in complying with 
this request. Nor was Mr. Armstrong more ob-- 
durate. He felt that no blame attached to this 
unfortanate woman for the misconduct of her 
husband and her son, or the heartlessness of her 
daughter ; and, sincerely commiserating her po- 
sition, he told Eleanor to write her a friendly 
letter, and to assure her that the allowance made 
to her husband should be continued to her during 
her life. 

But there was another person to whose de- 
mands he was less indulgent, and that was Mrs. 
Langton. 

N 3 
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Mrs. Andrews had come to pass a few days 
with Eleanor at the Priory^ to assist her in 
making preparations for her approaching wedding, 
in which the old lady took great interest. They 
nsnally sat together, daring the morning, at work 
in a sunny room, into which Mrs. Wallace had 
brought together all the prettiest pieces of old 
furniture which she had been able to find in the 
house ; and the buhl cabinets and china vases, 
which had been left there by Sir Charles Wil- 
mington, were gay with hot-house flowers, 
furnished by old Oliver, to decorate her apart- 
ments. She had caused the walls to be hung 
with the old prints, which Mr. Marston had so 
much coveted; and a Wilton carpet and old 
damask curtains, mixed with lace and embroidery, 
gave the room a charming aspect of comfort and 
elegance. 

Eleanor was here, arranging with her old 
friend a party of pleasure for the afternoon, in 
which I had promised to join, when a servant 
suddenly appeared, and announced a lady. 
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Mrs. Wallace had already received so many 
visits from the neighbouring gentry that this 
caused her no surprise, and she quietly arose to 
receive her guest. 

But her amazement was great when Mrs. 
Langton entered the room, and rushed up to her 
with affectionate eagerness, as if there had never 
been the slightest cause for estrangement between 
them. 

She was dressed very simply ; and, for once, 
was without rouge. She had probably intended 
to look pale and interesting, but she only looked 
old. 

" My dearest creature !" she cried, endeavour- 
ing to take Eleanor's hand, but failing in the 
attempt, as it was resolutely withheld. **I 
could not resist coming to congratulate you on 
your wonderful good fortune 1 " and then shaking 
hands with Mrs. Andrews in the most cordial 
manner, she took the seat which Mrs. Wallace, 
much against her inclination, felt obliged to offer 
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her. ** Who could have foreseen such a change ?'* 
she continued^ quite unabashed by the cold re- 
ception she had met with. ^' Who could have 
divined that the Marstons were such unprincipled 
deceivers ? How wise you were, my dear, to re- 
ject that horrible Grenville, whom no one sus- 
pected but yourself 1 '' 

*^ Excuse me, ma'am," said Eleanor, mildly. 
"These are subjects which I desire to forget 
Death has already cast a veil over the past, 
which I must request you will forbear to 
disturb." 

"I have not your patience, my dear," she 
rejoined. " I hate the very name of that hypo- 
crite, old Marston, and his odious wife, who 
behaved so rudely to you every time you were 
asked to her house I She has had her pride 
brought down, as she deserved, and must now be 
ashamed to show her face, more than her impu- . 
dent daughter. Lady Blunt, who, with all her 
audacity, has gone off to the continent, not 
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daring to meet the county societji in which she 
hitherto pretended to play a distinguished 
part." 

" These are affairs with which I have no con- 
cern," was Eleanor's cold reply, 

^' But, unfortunately, they concern me greatly," 
said Mrs. Langton, " for Mr. Marston, who was 
« perfect usurer, once advanced me a thousand 
pounds, for which I was to pay him enormous 
interest, and give a security on the house which 
Mr. Vernon occupies, as well as on my furniture, 
I have never yet been able to re-pay it, though 
there is nothing so repugnant to my feelings as 
debt. The expense of fitting up a room for you, 
my dear, and otherwise making my house fit for 
your reception, involved me still deeper; and 
now that Mr. Armstrong's claims engross nearly 
all the fortune Mr. Marston has left, I am sud* 
denly called upon to pay the whole sum, with 
the accumulated interest, which, you may imagine, 
is a dreadful blow I for though I have a small 
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income from some capital I formerly sunk^ I have 
not twenty pounds in ready money to meet this 
demand.'' 

Here she paused ; bat when she found that 
Mrs. Wallace made no reply, she continued, — 
" Now, my dear, I know your tenderness of 
heart. I feel sure you will not allow a mother- 
in-law, whose only fault has been a mistaken de- 
sire to promote your advantage, — you are too 
generous to allow a relation, who has incurred 
debts on your account, from her great love and 
affection for you, to be ruined and disgraced for 
the want of a little paltry sum, when your uncle 
is in possession of more than half-a-million." 

*' What do you expect me to do?'' demanded 
Eleanor. **I have no control over Mr. Arm- 
strong's fortune. " 

'^ No, dearest, but you can go to him, and ask 
him to lend me the money to pay to the agents 
who manage the affairs ; or he can tell them to 
give me a release. He will be no loser, for it 
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will come back to him again^ and I will paj him 
good interest I know he will do anything you 
ask him^ and I shall be saved the disgrace of 
having bailiffs in my house, and having my fur^ 
nitore sold oS. Do go to him^ dearest/' she 
added, in her sweetest and most insinuating 
manner. 

"You must excuse me," returned Mrs. 
Wallace, " I cannot make such a large demand 
upon my uncle's purse." 

"Then, my dear, I must make it myself 1" 
said the lady, arising. " If you will show me to 
your uncle's room, I will speak to him at once.'* 

"You had better remain here, ma'am. I will 
let my uncle know that you wish to speak to 
him," and Eleanor rang the bell as she spoke. 

A servant soon appeared, whom she desired to 
request Mr. Armstrong to come to her sitting- 
room to meet a lady who desired to speak to 
him. 

Not a word was spoken till the entrance of the 
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master of the house. Mrs. Langton sat looking^ 
with envy at the objects which siirroiinded her^ 
and Eleanor and Mrs. Andrews continued their 
work in silence. 

In five minutes this unpleasant pause was 
ended, by the appearance of Mr. Armstrong. 

Mrs. Langton immediately arose, and he re- 
turned her salutation with a very formal bow. 

'^ I understand, madam," he said^ ^^that you 
desire to speak with me. May I inquire on what 
subject ?" 

The lady resumed her seat, and poured out her 
sorrows in most eloquent language, repeating the 
story she had already told to Eleanor, but Mr. 
Armstrong remained standing, and heard her 
unmoved. When she had finished he first looked 
up from the ground. 

** I am surprised, madam," he said, ** that you 
should have dared to proffer such a request to 
me^ conscious as you must be of the infamous 
bargain you once made to sell my niece, and as 
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it was then believed my inheritance, to a man 
whose crimes have brought him to a premature 
grave. If you have contracted debts, you must 
bear the burden of them ; if you are involved in 
difficulties, you must for the future limit your 
expenses to your income. I keep no purse to 
supply the demands of vain extravagance. Let 
me add, madam, that I hope this is the last time 
I shall see you in this house." 

"Plain language certainly, sir," cried Mrs. 
Langton, springing up from her seat. " But 
such rudeness is not to be wondered at in an 
upstart 1" and without taking further notice of 
anyone, she bounced out of the room. 

Mr. Armstrong laughed aloud as she disap- 
peared. 

" I am glad the old hjrpocrite put it in my 
power to punish her ^s she deserves," he said ; 
*^ and there is no fear, my dear Eleanor, that she 
will trouble you again. Don't pity her, for she 
acknowledges that she has enough to live upon, 

VOL. IIT. o 
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only she most give up her pretensions to fine 
societj. She is not worth thinking about, so 
come down to lunch, for Mr. Vernon is waiting 
for you in the dining-room/' 

It was indeed a pleasant time which intervened 
till the day arrived when I was to call Eleanor 
my own ; yet I could not regret when it was 
passed, and standing before the altar of the 
village church the only woman I had ever loved 
was given to me as a wife by Mr. Armstrong, 
who performed the part of father at our wed- 
ding. 

We made no parade of the ceremony ; but Mr, 
Weston came down from London on the occa- 
sion, and Mr. and Mrs. Andrews were, of course, 
present 

I say nothing about the beauty of the bride, 
though perhaps I ought to describe her dress, 
which was a present from her uncle, and wonder- 
fully became her, though it could not render her 
dearer to my heart than she had long been. 

We left the Priory that afternoon on our 
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wedding tour; but we did not go to foreign 
lands. We both desired to re-visit the home of 
our childhood, and Elm's Court was the termina- 
tion of our journey. 

My tenants had already vacated the house, 
which was prepared for our reception, and if 
anything could have added to our happiness it 
was the pleasure of again beholding the home of 
our ancestors, which my father's presence had 
once sanctified. Greatly would he have rejoiced 
if he had seen us then, and, as we wandered 
through the grounds, where he had watched our 
early affection, or sat in the twilight in the study 
where he had once trained us to observe God's 
laws, we did not doubt that his blessing descended 
upon us. 

When we returned to the Priory, after a 
month's absence, Mr. Armstrong insisted on our 
making that house our home. 

Though I was unwilling to quit my profession, 
at his request I resigned my appointment at 
X , in order to devote my time entirely to the 
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management of his affairs^ to which he pretended 
he was himself unequal, and as he advanced in 
years I was glad that he could rest 

When this was arranged he insisted on legally 
securing to me an income of two thousand a 
year, in addition to the noble fortune he had 
bestowed on his niece at her marriage. It was 
in vain that I attempted to decline hisr 
generosity. 

*^ All he possessed," he said, *^ would one day 
be ours, and he considered Eleanor's husband as 
his son." 

^^ My father had long protected his niece," he 
added, " and it was his greatest happiness to be 
able to requite his kindness to his son." 

Peace be unto him ! He is now in his grave, 
but a nobler heart never beat upon this earth 
than that of Eleanor's Uncle. 

THE END. 
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